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National Georgraphic Magazine 


HOSE delegates to the annual convention 

of the National Education Association, 

who have the time to do so, would find 
ne inspiration in pilgrimages to Virginia’s edu- 
‘tional shrines which can be made with little 
xpense and much profit. 








America. Some of her alumni have reached the 
presidency. Others representing their Alma 
Mater in the Cabinet, in the Supreme Court, -in 
the major diplomatic posts of their country, or 
in the Halls of Congress have lent imperishable 
luster to her shield. 


On the Occasion of Conferring the Degree of LL. D. on President Harding 
at the College of William and: Mary. 


mly 113 miles away, and reached either by 
Southern or the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
vy, is the University of Virginia, an institution 
t has contributed as many—if not, indeed, 
re—names to the Nation’s role of eminent 


n as any other educational institution in 


A few years ago the late Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, inventor of the telephone, Dr. Edwin 
A. Grosvenor, of Roberts College and Amherst, 
and Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, President of the 
National Geographic Society, made a motor trip 
up through the Shenandoah Valley and across 
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Monticello, the Home of Thomas Jefferson near Charlottesville. 


the Blue Ridge to the University, and through 
Piedmont Virginia, back to Washington. When 
they got back, their unanimous verdict was that 
at Charlottesville they had seen the world’s 
most charmingly located and most excellently 
built university. 

Here outstanding men of our 
times, each of foot within the 


precincts of the world’s most notable institutions, 


were three 


whom had set 
the same conclusion that 


and yet all reaching 

















Building, Still Standing at “Tuckahoe” near Rich- 
mond, in which Thomas Jefferson Received His 
First Schooling from 1748 to 1752. 





whether in the matter of site or of architecture, 
the world’s premier university is Virginia’s 
What more eloquent tribute could be paid to the 
institution that was founded, laid out, and fost- 
ered by Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence? 

This human mind that conceived thi 
Declaration of Independence and laid both the 


same 


architectural and educational foundations of the 
University also was the author of the constitu 








Oak Hill, the Home of President James Menro: 
near Leesburg. 
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Vontpelier, the Home of President James Madison 
near Orange. 





nal provision for religious freedom, and the 
hn the Baptist of the little red schoolhouse 
it has been translated into the American con- 
lidated rural school. 

lard by the University stands that ,magni- 


re ficent hill surmounted by the fine estate of 
1s lonticello, the home of Jefferson, and here were 
tl fustered the meditations which grew into the 
yst- ce of Liberty that the years have broadcast 
t! to all the people of the earth; which developed 


the canon of freedom in religious thought 
t! act; which evolved into the emanicpation 














Caverns in the Shenandoah Valley. 


of the masses from the slavery of ignorance. 


Aye, the University and Monticello are not 


only Virginia shrines; all America owes homage 


? a 
sa F md m a 
ase: 











nro 





Birthplace of W oodrow Wilson, Still Manse of First Presbyterian Church, Staunton. 
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to them. Nor yet only America, for wherever 


the voice of civil libertv 1s heard, wherever the 


igious freedom is maintained, 


doctrine of re 
wherever mass education has succeeded class 1n- 


the Old World or the New, 
ident, in the Northern 


struction—be it in 


in the Orient or the Oc 


nations or the Antipodes—there the influence of 
Jefferson has eone and the seeds he sowed come 
to the harvest. 

There are points of historical importance on 
the way to, and in the neighborhood of, 
Charlottesville. 

Close by are the birthplaces of Meriwether 
Lewis, of the famous Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, and George Rodgers Clark, the Hannibal 
of the Northwest, who did so much to bring into 
the United States the great Pacific Northwest: 
Oak Hill, the home of James Monroe; Mont- 
pelier, the home of James Madison; the church 
of William \Virt, the blind preacher, made fa- 
mous in “The British Spy.” 

A splendid way to make a circular motor trip 
which would include not only these points but 
others pregnant with inspiring memories would 
be for a group to hire a seven-passenger car and 
make a circular tour of a week. 

Leaving Washington one can go on a good 
a few miles—through 


road—all macadam but 
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Natural Bridge near Lexington. 


l‘airfax Courthouse, where \WWashington’s will is 
recorded and where the first soldier fell in the 
Civil War; thence past Aldie, Middleburg and 





Celebrated Recumbent Statue of General Robert E. Lee, by Valentine, in the Chapel of Washington and /! ce 
University, Lexington. 
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Monument to Mary Ball, Mother of George Wash- 
ington, at Fredericksburg. 





perville, famous for their great estates, hunt 
bs, fine horses, and beautiful women. Between 
Millwood one crosses the Blue 


perville and 





ice Mountains into the famous Shenandoah 
lley, and soon reaches Winchester. 

Valley Pike, the 
rse” of armies and the scene of Sheridan’s 


hence down the “race 
le, past Cedar Creek, and on to New Market, 
ere the embattled boys of the Virginia Mili- 

Institute and the aged Home Guards gave 
that the 


South was robbing the cradle and the grave to 


to the saying of General Grant 


port her armies. 
he famous Endle.s Caverns, the Shenandoah 
erns and the Luray Caverns will beckon the 
rim to stop, and one or the other will com- 


d him to halt. 














Mt. Vernon, Home of George Washington. 

















Church, Alexandria, where Washington 
Worshipped 150 Years Ago. 


Christ 


Thence on through Lacey Springs, near which 
the father of 
through Harrisonburg, where Walter Reed, the 


Abraham Lincoln was born; 
conqueror of yellow fever, spent his boyhood ; to 
Staunton, the county seat of Augusta county, 
whose borders once swept from the top of the 
Blue Ridge to the Mississippi River and from 


the famous [*airfax line to the Tennessee border. 














Old Powder Horn at Williamsburg. 
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Old Augusta contributed all, or a part, of the 
territory of each of the following States: West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Hlinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

At Staunton, one may visit the birthplace of 
Woodrow Wilson, and a few miles further on 
see the little old blacksmith shop where Mce- 
Cormick developed the reaper and released the 
world from a specter hunger. 

A little further and the pilgrim will come to 
Lexington, the home of two of Virginia’s edu- 
cational shrines—the Virginia Military Institute, 
West Point of the South, and Washington and 


Lee University. 


is 





Se 


St. John’s Church, Richmond, where Patrick Henry’s 
Impassioned Address Stirred the Patriots at the 
Opening of the Revolutionary War. 


The latter institution was founded through the 
aid of General Washington; and it was here that 
General Robert E. Lee showed the world how 
to be greater in defeat than in victory. By pre- 
cept and example he taught the South that its 
soldiers had fought like heroes on the battlefield, 
but that their greatest victory would be the 
wholehearted acceptance of the sword’s arbitra- 
ment. Unwilling to break away from the flag 
he had served so gallantly and so long, until it 
would have been treason to his own hearth and 
people not to have done so, once the verdict was 
rendered his influence upon his people, looking 
to a restoration of the old ties, was a benedic- 
tion for peace. 
good 


At Lexington le buried Lee and his 


right arm, Stonewall Jackson, the twain of 








Red Hill, Home of Patrick Henry near Charlotte 
Courthouse. 


America’s finest examples of Christian manhood, 
and accepted by the world as among the greatest 
captains of the ages. 

A little beyond Lexington is Natural Bridge, 
eclipsed in recent years by some of those in the 
Rocky Mountains, but still a beckoning hand to 
thousands, none of whom has ever regretted a 
trip to it. 

Turning back to Staunton, one crosses the 
Blue Ridge again at Rockfish Gap, on a fine 
hard highway to Charlottesville. 

Unless the weather is wet one can comfortably 
motor back to Washington by way of Orange 
and Fredericksburg. On the way to the latter 
place one may visit the Wilderness, Chancellors- 
ville and Spotsylvania Courthouse battlefields, 
where some of the most sanguinary battles of 


the Civil War were fought. At Fredericksburg 








Bruton Parish Church at Williamsburg, where Colonial 
Governors of Virginia Attended Service. 








i teat ee 
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Fountain and Loggia of The Edgar Allan Poe Shrine at Richmond, Virginia. 
The Loggia is Made from Brick and Stone of the 


Old Southern Literary Messenger Building. 


may be visited the homes of Mary Washington, 
John Paul Jones and Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
am] the law office of James Monroe. 

A side trip from Fredericksburg will bring 
one to Wakefield, the birthplace of George 
Washington, and the estate on which James 
Madison was born. 

On the way back to Washington one can stop 
it Mt. Vernon, Christ Church, Washington’s 
Masonic Lodge and other points of interest. 





W ashington’s Headquarters, Richmond. 
Now the Poe Shrine. 


To visit Williamsburg, with its fine old Wil- 
liam and Mary College, one might with advan- 
tage plan a circular tour by rail and water. 

By convenient schedule, one may go to Rich- 
mond, spend as much time as is at his command 
there, visiting the famous State Library, rich in 
the oldest records of English civilization in the 
New World; the old St. John’s Church, where 
Patrick Henry’s impassioned cry for liberty set 
up reverberations that spread over a continent 
and is still echoing wherever freedom is yet 
denied to men. 

A motor trip around Richmond will enable 
the pilgrim to visit the birthplace of Henry 
Clay, the battlefields of Seven Pines, Gaines Mill, 
Cold Harbor and Malvern Hill. 

A trolley trip to Petersburg and a motor tour 
there will bring the visitor to the birthplaces od 
John Tyler and William Henry Harrison and 
General Winfield Scott, and to the battle lines of 
the siege of Petersburg and the Crater. From 
Richmond one can get a good train to Williams 
burg. 

Passing down the peninsula between the York 
and the James River one can feel that that 
peninsula is, indeed, the cradle of the Republic. 
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Monument to Princess Matoaka (Pocahontas). the 
Friend to the White Man in Virginia. 

It was here that English institutions were first 
successfully transplanted in America. 

At Williamsburg, one will go reverently to 
old William and Mary, the Alma Mater of so 
many of the Nation builders who brought 
America to freedom and built the constitutional 
framework upon which rests her greatness. 

Site of the first capitol of Virginia, 
meeting place of the famous House of 
burgesses, location of the first public 
institution for the amelioration of the 
condition of the insane in) America, 
Williamsburg still speaks in lofty senti 
ments to all Americans 

A motor ride from 
Wilhamsburge will 
bring the pilgrim to 
Jamestown. Here 
we may resurrect 
those destiny-mould- 
ing scenes _ that 
marked the birth of 
the America we 
honor, and feel the 










Monument to Captain John Smith, Savior of the 
Early Virginia Colony. 


The Old Historic Church Tower at Jamestown, Virginia, 


Where the First Permanent English Settlement 
in America was Made. 
thrill that only the elect can know—the thrill of 
reading history on the very soil from which it 
springs. 

Here was held the first jury trial in America, 
here convened the first representative legislative 
assembly, here the romantic Captain John Smith 
and the Princess, by birth and_ nature, 
Pocahontas, made history. 

One may go back to Williamsburg and 
get a train to Newport News. A motor 
trip on a fine Government highway brings 
one to Langley Field, the famous Air Base, 
and on to Yorktown, where Cornwallis 
surrendered and _ Britis! 
domination died. 

Back at Newport New: 
one will want to visit th 
Army and Navy bas 
around Hampton Road: 
and historic old Fortres 
Monroe, the Gibralter « 
the Chesapeake. 


After that a short sail t 
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Norfolk brings the pilgrim to a decision whether 
there is time to stay over or to catch the night 
vat to \Vashington. 
Such is a rough and hasty outline of visits 
some of Virginia’s educational shrines and 
ther scenes from which great American events 
ive flowed. 
Virginia has never emphasized her historical 
The 


say State has set an example all the States 


s has Massachusetts, for instance. 


ssets a 


ight well follow in that regard. Every place 


that has an inspiring memory is marked and 
ade a shrine. If there is an elm under 
hich George Washington stood or an 


1 at which he stayed that is not marked, 
liligent search has not revealed either. 
ride of Paul Revere to Lexington 
oncord is known of wherever men 
but that-of Jack Jouett, to 
the Virginia 

approach— 


libert) 


ove 


Charlottesville, to warn 


Legislature of Tarleton’s 
ually dramatic and consequential—has 
en forgotten even by most Virginians 
hemselves 


\ few weeks ago I contributed a short 


rticle to the American Motorist’s special 





ition on “Virginia the Beckoning 
ind.” Upon reading it, a prominent 
estern United States Senator remarked 


me that he did not realize how great 
ad been Virginia’s contribution to Amer- 
an history. I replied that this was be- 
ause Virginia had never properly de- 
eloped her historical assets. 

Where else in all America could you 
imb to a mountain top, as you can at 
he intersection of the Rocking- 

im, Greene, and Madison county 


nes, and sweep your eye over a 





suntryside containing the birth- 


it~ 
fa 8 


th 


- 
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places or homes of six Presidents of the United 
States and the birthplace of the father of the 
seventh ? 

Go with me to the little town of Hadensville 
between Richmond and Charlottesville and draw 
Within 


this circle are embraced the birthplaces and 


a circle with a hundred mile radius. 
homes of an amazing group of Nation founders 
and civilization builders. Let me call this stir- 
ring roll: George Washington, the Sword of 
the Revolution, the Father of his Country and 
America’s first President ; Thomas Jefferson, the 
Pen of the Revolution, author of the De- 
claration of Independence and the third 
President of the United States; Patrick 
Henry, the Tongue of the Revolution and 
Governor of Virginia; James Madison, 


the Father of the Constitution and fourth 


President of the United States; James 
Monroe, fifth President of the United 
States and author of the most famous 


statute of international law ever promul- 
gated; Zachary Taylor, twelfth President 


of the United States and hero of the 
Mexican War; William Henry Harrison, 
ninth President of the United States: 


John Tyler, tenth President of the United 
States; John Marshall, the Expounder of 
Constitution and the first Chief 
Justice; Winfield Scott, the 
Mexican War; Henry Clay, the Great 
the first 


Texas; 


the 


hero of 


Compromiser; Sam Houston, 
of the 
John Sevier, the Founder of Tennessee ; 
Cyrus McCormick, the inventor of the 
E. Lee, the 
federate chieftain; Jacob Lincoln, 
the father of Abraham Lincoln; 
and Woodrow Wilson, its 
World War leader. 


Not only this—within this ¢ir- 


President Republic of 


reaper; Robert great Con- 


great 


cle you can embrace the battle- 


. 








Li ke titasasases 188s 


Monument at 








Yorktown to Commemorate the Surrender of Lord Cornwallis and the End of the Revolution. 

















Old St. Paul’s Church, Norfolk, Center of Bombard- 
ment During the Revolutionary War. 
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fields that ended the Revolutionary War and the 
Civil War, the one that began the Civil War 
and all the others mentioned above; within it 
vou can embrace the site of the first permanent 
English settlement in the New World and alli 
that went with it, the capital of the Confederacy 
and the place where Bishop Asbury founded the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

One might go on, but what need to go further? 
\VWhere else in America in so small a circle could 
one include so many and such shrines as these? 

Yes, Virginia is the beckoning land. Her 
shrines have a message of inspiration for every 
heart. She invites the sons and daughters of her 
sister States, six of which she gave out of her 
own territory to the Union, to come and visit 
these sacred scenes. 


Brief Outline of the History of Edueation in Virginia 


By Tue Epiror 


HE earliest educational thought and ac- 
tivity in Virginia concerned itself with 
orphan children sent thither from English 


hospitals and asylums. The first of these were: 


sent to the Virginia “plantation” in 1619. They 
came from London and were apprenticed among 
the colonists under the English apprenticeship 
laws which were enforced in Virginia. These 
laws provided that the master should teach his 
ward all the arts, secrets and mysteries of a good 
trade. The first specific legislation on this point 
in Virginia was in 1643 when the master was re- 
quired to teach, in addition to some “good trade,” 
the elements of the “Christian religion” and the 
“rudiments of learning.” The latter most likely 
meant reading and writing. The power to en- 
force these provisions was vested in the “County 
Courts”. One sitting each year of the County 
Court was devoted to the cases of “orphans,” 
and, for this reason, is often designated in the 
records as the “Orphans’ Court.” 

The Virginia law of 1646 was still more speci- 
fic and provided that “children shall be brought 
up in good breeding and in some good lawful 
trade.” This law provided for the erection of an 
industrial school at Jamestown. There is no 


substantial documentary evidence, however, that 
this particular school was ever in actual opera 
tion, but we do know that in other parts of Vir- 
ginia such schools were in operation about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

The presence of these general laws indicates 
at least that there was a well defined sentiment 





Old St. John’s Church, Hampton. Erected in 165 
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in early Colonial Virginia for the training of the 
children in trades and in “rudiments of learn- 
ing’’—reading and writing. 


During the seventeenth and in the 


early part of the eighteenth century, three dis- 


century 


tinct types of schools developed in the Virginia 
olony. 


(1) The Grammar School. This was a school 
if secondary or college grade in which the 
lassical languages, and perhaps mathematics, 
were taught. It, however, combined the primary 
nstruction with the higher. The teaching force 
ff such a school consisted of a master and an 
isher. The latter was an assistant to the former 
ind was usually assigned the primary branches, 


uch as “reading, writing and ciphering.” 


(2) The Endowed Free School. 
hool similar to the grammar school so far as 


This was a 


nstruction was concerned but was endowed by a 
philanthropically inclined person. The children 
vho attended were designated by the courts, and 
ere to be free from any cost whatsoever. Gov- 
rnor Berkeley’s famous report—that he “thank- 
| God there were no free schools in Virginia” — 
; not to be taken as having much foundation in 
ct for he lived at the time only a day’s ride 
om the Syms-Eaton School which was in a 
urishing condition. Eleven years before, he 
d shown extraordinary interest in the estab- 
shment of a school which was to partake of 
- joint character of a college and a free school. 
another part of his report, he says “schools 
Virginia are conducted very much as they 

in England.” Before the close of the seven- 
nth century (1685), we know of a dozen or 
re schools of this character in the lower 
unties of Virginia, which counties contained 
main part of the population of the Colony. 


3) The Old Field School. 


o! school independent of endowment, church, or 


‘ 
: 
BY 
r) 
t 


This was a type 
inty control. It was a community school. 
is school was usually the outcome of a group 
‘ontiguous families or neighbors in the effort 
provide education for their children. 
he schoolhouse was co-operatively built at a 
convenient spot, sometimes at a central planta- 
t or in some old neglected field—hence the 
e “Old Field School.” Bruce, in his Institu- 
al History of Virginia, says that perhaps the 
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The Residence at Richmond of John Marshall, 
First Chief Justice of the United States. 


greatest portion of the children during the 
seventeenth century received their education in 
this type of These unlike 
present practice, were in session during the sum- 


school. schools, 


mer months from April to September. 


(4) The Tutorial School. 


struction in Virginia applied to the children of 


This system of in- 


large land owners. The plantation owner em- 


ployed a tutor to instruct his children. The 
schoolhouse was one of a group of many build- 
ings making up the plantation village. The 


teachers were often candidates for Orders, or 
This 


type of school was probably the nearest approach 


recently arrived cultivated Scotchmen. 
to the Dame schools of New England. How- 
ever, these tutors in Virginia often carried their 
pupils into the rudiments of higher learning, 
thus serving as a preparation for admission into 
the grammar schools either in Virginia or in the 
Mother Country. 

These types of schools persisted and served 
the people of Virginia as the means of educat- 
ing the children far into the nineteenth century. 
A few of these formed the nucleus of some of 
Virginia’s most representative and notable col- 
leges and universities of today. 

Establishment of Colleges. The first real ef- 
fort to establish a college in Virginia was in the 
year 1619. The Court, 
Jamestown, announced that the officers of the 


General meeting at 


London Company had appropriated $35,000 in 


gifts and money to establish a college at Henrico 
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on the James River. Large acreages of land 
were set aside for this purpose. Some of the 
suildings were erected, and a master, George 
Thorpe, was sent from England to take charge 
of the institution. 
the prospects quite encouraging for the college, 


The plans were ample and 


when the whole was destroyed by the famous 
Indian Raid in 1622. While nothing ever came 
of this effort to establish a college at Henrico, 
it indicates the sentiment among the early Vir- 
ginia Colonists to provide amply for the com- 
plete education of their children, and but for the 
exigencies of Indian hatred, this institution 
would have stood as the earliest of all seats of 
learning on the American Continent. 

Coilege of William and Mary. In 1660, the 
General Assembly of Virginia passed an act, 
“that for the advancement of learning, education 
of youth, supply of the ministry, and the promo- 
tion of piety, land be taken upon purchase for a 
college and a free school, and that there be much 
speed in erecting houses for students and 
scholars.” This is an expression of a general 
interest in providing the means of higher educa- 
tion in Virginia. Although William and Mary 
College was not founded until 1693, there was a 
growing effort through these years to open a 
college in Virginia. The College of VWilliam and 
Mary in Virginia made a mighty contribution to 
Virginia and colonial life in America, and still 
more mighty to the forming of the fundamental 
documents upon which a great nation in Amer- 
ica was founded. The college is now one of the 
leading State institutions of higher learning, 
and, as such, is serving the advancing democratic 
life of the State. 

The following table, taken from the United 
States census of 1850, shows that Virginia had 


more young men in her institutions of higher 


learning than any of the Eastern States: 


White Total 

Population Population 
Pennsylvania ~-------- 1 to 2,011 1 to 2,110 
New York: «cnccacsue 1 to 1,773 1 to 1,790 
Conmecteett ....cc.<sus 1 to 1,529 1 to 1,630 
Massachusetts ~......- 1 to 1,588 1 to 1,615 
RD acco uta saad insane eae 1 to 1,521 1 to 1,557 
Eo a a 1 to 722 1 to 1,233 


Attempts at Developing a State Public School 
System. In 1779, Jefferson proposed a plan of 
public schools for the State. They were to be 
administered by local authority. There was no 
provision for State supervision and _ control 
Taxes were to pe levied by the counties for the 
support of these schools. This bill passed the 
Legislature but it was so amended as to defeat 
the purpose of the bill, and no schools were 
established. 

In 1818, a bill containing provisions for a com 
plete system of public education passed the 
House of Delegates (66 to 49) and tied (7 to 7) 
in the Senate. The Speaker cast the deciding 
vote against the bill, and so it failed. Not until 
1846 did a bill providing for public education in 
the State pass, and this was permissory and only 
nine counties in the State took advantage of its 
provisions and established schools under this 
law. None of these laws provided for a State- 
wide supervision and control. 

The Literary Fund. This fund was estab- 
lished by Legislative Act in 1810. The purpos« 
of this fund as provided in this Act was to 
establish schools for the poor in any county of 
the State. Each county was to appoint Schoo! 
Commissioners whose duty it was to seek out 








View from a Mountain Peak Showing Part of the Shenandoah Valley. 
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ent” children and employ a teacher at four 


ie 


ents per pupil per day. The limitations sur- 
rounding the use of this fund conspired to pro- 
luce the anomalous situation of the Commis- 
ioners having to apologize to the State au- 
thorities for not being able to spend the full 
mount allotted to them. The fund was dis- 
tributed for a long time under the direction of 
the Legislature from 
session to session, 


nd, at times, much 


f the fund was 
ven to colleges 
ind academies in 
the State. Despite 
his, the fund pro- 

ided_ instruction 
for many of the 
hildren in Virginia 
a to the time a 
State-wide system 

public education 
as established in 
1869. 

State Public 
School System In- 
augurated. Under 

mstitutional provi- 
ion, the State 
Legislature, sitting 

1869, laid out the 
eneral scheme for 

public school sys- 
m. It provided 
ir the administra- 
m of the school 
rough a State 
iperintendent of 
iblic Instruction, 





demonstrate that education was a function of the 
State, and to break down a powerful opposition 
in the minds of many leaders in the State against 
such a system of education. At the same time, 
he had to provide an adequate teaching force 
and to construct buildings in which to house the 
schools. All this was a colossal task. Dr. 
Ruffner’s twelve reports tell the story of 
how well this work 
was done. Through 
the efforts of Dr. 
Ruffner, a State 
Normal School was 
‘stablished in 1884 at 
Farmville, and this 
was the tinal com- 
mitment ot the 
State to the train- 


* 


ing Of teachers tor 


. 
ey 


her schools. Since 


het 
* 
é 


then, in more recent 


ee 


vears, the State has 
established three 
others, one at Har- 
risonburg, another 
at Fredericksburg, 
and still another at 
East Radford. By 
Act of the © last 
Legislature, these 
institutions have 
been designated 
“State Teachers’ 
Colleges.” Through 
the vears, the public 
schools of the State 
have made notable 


progress in all the 





State Board of 


Houdon’s Statue of Washington in Rotunda of Capitol at 


elements of a highly 


lanaes ; ' ‘ : efficient public 
lucation, and local Richmond. This is the only Statue of Washington ; 
unty trustees and in Existence for Which he Posed During school system — in 


His Lifetime. 


unty superintend- 

ts. Dr. William H. Ruffner was made the first 
e Superintendent, and, through his remark- 
ability and good judgment, the detailed ma- 
nery was ordered and set going for the educa- 
of all the children of the State. Some of 
duties of the new superintendent were to 


+ 


ite a sentiment for free public education, to 





attendance, in funds 
expended, in equipment, in the course of study, 
in professional spirit among the teachers, and 
in all the items by which a school system 1s 
measured. With all this momentum of progress, 
Virginia will build her future educational 
more surely and efficiently for the coming 


generations. 


A 
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The Virginia Public Schools 


By HARRIS HART, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HIE public school system of Virginia is 
under the general control of a State Board 
of Education, the State Superintendent as 
the executive officer of this Board, and county 
and city school boards with county and city 
superintendents as local administrative officers. 


In the Constitution 


had in mind an arrangement which would seek 
to remove the State Board of Education from 
political influences and yet at the same time per- 
mit ample public representation on the Board. 
The Governor, the Attorney General, and the 
Superintendent of Public are all 

elected by the people. 


Instruction 





of Virginia the com- 
position of the State 
Board of Education is 
definitely set up and 
certain general powers 
are guaranteed to this 
Board by  Constitu- 
tional provisions. The 
State 


posed of the Governor, 


Board is com- 
the Attorney General, 
the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, rep- 
resentatives from the 
faculties of three State 
institutions of 





higher 


learning, and two 
school superintendents. 
Each of six State in- 


stitutions may nomi- 
nate a member of its 


faculty for a position 


The three college rep- 
resentatives are  ap- 
pointed by the Senate, 
which is of course 
elected by the people. 
The very complexity 
of the Board of Educa- 
tion would seem to 
offer many positive ad- 
vantages. A wide va- 
riety of interest is rep- 
resented. There is 
theoretically at least 

balance between 





fair 
trained educators aud 
popular representa- 
The Board thus 
composed is capable ot 


tives. 


rendering not. onls 
general public service 
but many 


technical 


semi- 
services 





on the State Board, 
and from this list the 
Senate of Virginia 
selects three. The six members, as indicated 
above, appoint two other members, one of whom 
is a city and the other a county superintendent. 
The last two members named have votes on the 
State Board of Education in all matters except 
in the election of school officials ; they are elected 
for two years while the other members are 
elected for four years. 

It will be observed that the composition of the 
State Board, as fixed by the Constitution, ap- 
pears to be rather complex. The members of the 
Constitutional Convention who devised this com- 


position of the State Board in 1901 very clearly 





Home of the State Department of Education and 
Other Departments of the State Government. 


which ofttimes have to 
be delegated to special! 
commissions. 

The Constitution provides that the State Board 
shall the State into 


propriate school divisions and appoint a super- 


of Education divide 


intendent for each division. It is also fixed 
the Constitution that the State Board shall sel: 
textbooks and educational appliances. In ad 
tion to these important functions the State Bo: 
is made the guardian of the Literary Fund, 's 
given general supervision of the school syst 
and controls by Constitutional authority te 
educational policies of the State. 

The so-called Literary Fund of which 
State Board of Education is guardian totaled 
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1. E. Lee Trinkie, Governor, 


2. Harris Hart, State Superintendent, Chairman. 


3. Joun R. Saunpers, Attorney General. 
4. Dr, J. A. C. CHANDLER, 








. Dr. J. M. Pace. 

. Acsert H. Hit. 

. James Hurst. 

. Dr. Joun E. Witviams. 
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May 1, 1924, $4,984,715.87. This fund is derived 


chiefly from fines collected by the State and 1s 


invested in securities, the interest from which is 


distributed by the State Board of Education as 


other State funds for the benefit of schools of 


the Commonwealth. 


At present the 100 counties and 20 cities of 


the State constitute 109 school divisions, with 


a superintendent provided for each diviséon. 


In establishing school 
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payments authorized by the State Board of Edu- 
cation and keeps a record of all accounts. In 
this department is located also the statistical 
branch of the work in which all annual reports 
and special reports are verified or corrected and 
tabulated. 


>] 4 


3. A Division of Teacher-Training which 
has the dual function of general supervision ove 
teacher-training institutions and courses and the 
issuance of teachers’ certificates. 


4. The High Schoo! 








divisions, counties can- 


not be livided, al- 
though more thaws one 
small county may be 


under the same super- 
intendent 


The 


provides 


onstitution 
that there 
shall be a State Super- 
intendent elected by 
the people, at the same 
time and in the same 
manner as the Gover- 
nor of the State. 

It provides also for 
a minimum State tax 


for schools and an- 
thorizes county boards 
of supervisors and city 
councils to levy an 
additional local tax of 


not less than fifty (50c) 








Division has in charge 
the standards for high 
the 
and inspection of these 


schools, visitation 


institutions, and_= al 
matters relating to the 
development of sec 
ondary education. 

5. The Rural Schoo 
Division which keep- 
touch as 


in as close 


possible with — rural! 
elementary schools 
supervises particular], 
the 


rural supervisors, and 


work of special 
studies: all matters re- 
lating to standards for 
elementary schools ac 
their application. 

6. Physical Educa- 
In this 





tion Division. 





cents on the one hun- 
dred dollars of  as- 
sessed property valua- 
tion nor more than a maximum to be fixed 
by law. 

The State Board of Education under authority 
granted in the Constitution and by statute main- 
tains a State Department of Education under 
the State Superintendent. This Department has 
the following divisions: 

1. Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
in charge of standards for higher institutions, 
shares with the State Superintendent the admin- 
istrative control of the State 
Education. 


2. An Auditing Division which controls all 


Dr. W. T. SANGER 


Secretary to the State Board ef Education 


Department of 


division there are two 
supervisors, one cor- 
cerned primarily with 
physical education and the other with hygiene 
and physical inspection. 

7. Division of Textbooks and School Libra- 
ries which receives all orders for school libraries 
and has same forwarded, and which exercises 
supervision over the general textbook supply in 
the State. 

8. Division of Negro Education which con- 
cerns itself with the development of the negro 
schools, approves negro supervisors, visits negro 
schools, and meets supervisors and school boards 
in the interest of negro education. 


9. Building Construction Division. In this 








division plans and 
specifications are fur- 
standard 


: types of schools from 


nished for 


ne to twelve or sixteen 





rooms. Occasionally 
irger buildings are 
esigned. In addition 
furnishing plans the 
embers of this. staff 
ive bi-weekly inspec- 
on of construction 
10. Division of Voca- 
ional Agriculture which 
is general supervision 

teacher-training in 
cational 


nd of departments of 


agriculture 
ocational agriculture 
under the Smith-Hughes 
t in seventy-nine Vir- 
nia high _— schools, 
‘ated in approxi- 
itely two-thirds of the 
unties of the State. 
11. Division of Voca- 
nal Home Economics. 
ity-nine departments 


tributed over approximately half of the coun- 
s of the State, are under the direct super- 


M. L. Comps 


pervisor, Secondary Education 
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of 
nomics, either State-aided or Federally-aided, 


vocational home 








JoHN Crossy 


Auditor, State Department of Education 














Harry H. Foster 
Assistant Auditor 


last census was taken in 1920. 
total school enrollment for the State was 562,998 
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vision of this division of 
the State Department of 
Education. Teacher- 
traming in vocational 
home economics is also 
under the general super- 
vision of this division. 

12. Division of Trade 
and Industrial Educa- 
tion. The training of 
prospective teachers in 
trade and _— industrial 
education, and the train- 
ing of such teachers in 
service, comes under the 
jurisdiction of this divi- 
sion. High school de- 
partments of trade and 
industrial education also 
receive direct  super- 
visory aid from this 
division. 


Elementary Schools 


The Virginia school 
poulation, ages 7 to 20, 
was 680,924 when the 


Last vear the 


with an average daily attendance of 414,275. 
Although Virginia had an altogether inade- 


RacuHet Evizasetu Grece 
Supervisor, Teacher-Training 
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quate attend- 
ance law until 
1922-23, never- 
theless the gain 
in enrollment 
and attendance 
in recent years 
has been excep- 
tional. From 
1910-1923 the 
school poulation 
in the State in- 
creased approx- 
mately 10 per 





‘ent while the 





Tuomas D. Eason enrollment  1n- 

Assistant Supervisor, Agricultural creased 40 per 

Education 
cent and the at- 
tendance 60 per cent. 

The standardization of elementary schools on 
as definite a basis as the standardization of high 
schools has been operating several years. In 
1922-23, 620 standard one-room, two-room and 
three or more than three-room schools were 
maintained ; none of these is housed with any of 
the standard high schools of the State. Such 
standard schools receive a special grant from the 
State just as the standard high schools receive a 
special grant from State funds. 

The many advantages claimed for the main- 
tenance of the larger consolidated schools in 
rural districts are being accepted generally in the 
Commonwealth as evidenced by the large de- 
crease in the number of one-teacher schools. 
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In 1922-23, 3,642 one-room schools were re- 
ported to the State Department of Education as 
against 5,308 in 1910, 4,666 in 1915, and 3,881 in 
1920. Even in the last year there has been a 
decrease of 122 in the number of such schools. 
Virginia now operates several hundred less 
school buildings, all types considered, than in 
1910, although the average daily attendance has 
increased during this time from 259,394 to 
414,275. 

From incomplete returns Virginia appears to 
be operating at this time approximately 600 con- 
solidated schools, a consolidated school being 
defined for this classification as one brought 
about by the closing of two or more schools or 
one to which pupils are transported at public 
expense, thereby making unnecessary certain 
outlying schools, or it may be due to both of 
these processes. 

Any considerable effort to consolidate schools 
is conditioned upon the transportation of ‘pupils 
in a safe, comfortable, and convenient manner. 
Such transportation in turn is conditioned by the 
character of the roads over which pupils must 
be transported. In two respects in the last bien- 
nium pupil-transportation in the State has shown 
considerable progress. In the first place, based 
on reports to the State Department of Education, 
the number of wagons and trucks increased from 
348 in 1921-22 to 566 in 1922-23; and in the sec- 
ond place, the quality of transportation offered 
Where road conditions 
permit, well built motor busses, equipped with 


has greatly improved. 


regular school bus bodies are replacing the older 











Handley Public School Building, W inchester 
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Ora Hart AVERY E. E. Worre.r Raymonp V. Lone 
Supervisor, Home Economics Education Supervisor, Rural Education Supervisor, Trade and Industrial 
Education 

















L. E. WARNER Pautine B. WILLIAMSON Dasney S. LANCASTER 
{ssistant Supervisor, Trade and Supervisor, Health Education Supervisor, Agricultural Education 
Industrial Education 


to * 


Pree 





C. W. Dickinson, Jr. Guy C. THRONER Wittiam D. GresHAM 
Supervisor, Textbooks and Libraries Supervisor, Physical Education Supervisor, Negro Education 
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High School Building, Buena Vista 


tvpe of horse-drawn vehicles and motor busses 
provided only with a simple body and curtains 
as protection against the weather. The State is 
now ready to offer a suggested form of contract 
to be used by school boards in arranging for 
pupil-transportation, 

The dithculty of securing suitable living places 
for teachers, especially in rural Virginia, at 
times seriously handicaps securing properly 
qualified teachers. To meet this situation a 
number of communities have lately begun to con- 
sider seriously the building of homes for teach- 
ers in connection with the larger schools. Forty- 
eight such homes or teachers’ cottages have been 
reported to the Department. They are usually 
rented to teachers who employ a matron or 
housekeeper. The expense to teachers is some- 
what less than the usual boarding rates and the 
school board is able to finance the cottages from 
rentals received. 

In the qualification of teachers there has been 
evident advancement in recent years. For ex- 
ample, in 1910 there were only twenty-seven per 
eent of our teachers holding certificates show- 
ing professional training; now considerably 
more than one-half of them hold such certi- 
ficates. Moreover, eighty per cent of our teach- 
ers at present hold a first grade or higher certi- 
ficate, whereas in 1910 the percentage of such 
teachers was sixty-five. About sixty per cent of 
our teachers now attend summer schools, some- 


thing like three per cent of them going to in- 





stitutions outside of Virginia. This is an un- 
usual record, as compared to the average of 
something like thirty per cent for the nation 
engaged in summer study. 

The average school term in Virginia in 1922-23 
was 158 days, shorter by two days than in 1921- 
22. A determined effort is being made to secure 
a standard term of nine months. A number of 
school divisions outside of the cities have been 
able to meet this standard. 

While in 1910 the percentage of illiteracy 
among individuals ten vears of age and over 
was 15.2 per cent, in 1920 this percentage was 
reduced to 11.2 per cent, according to Federal 
statistics. The most significant progress in the 
reduction of illiteracy, however, is shown among 
individuals between ten and twenty years of age, 
the ages reached directly by the public schools 
Of the individuals between ten and twenty years 
of age in 1910, 9.5 per cent was illiterate, whereas 
in 1920 the number of illiterates of these ages 
was but 6 per cent. In fairness to the total 
situation it should be stated that although 1! 
literacy among the negro poulation of the Stat 
is an outstanding problem, illiteracy among th« 
white population, especially of the sparsely set- 
tled sections of the Commonwealth, is also 





problem. It will require at least several genera- 


tions before illiteracy can be eliminated in Vir 
ginia on the basis of the decrease from 191 
to 1920. 

One of the most practicable methods of reac! 


) 





)] 
} 





ine adult illiterates in the more isolated sections 


schools. In the summer of 1923, the State able hand. 


maintained vacation schools in twenty different 
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Comparative Data Virginia Public High Schools 


Total number of high schools of every type 

Number accredited four-year high schools 

Number accredited junior high schools 

Number non-accredited three and four-year high schools 
Boys enrolled in recognized high schools 

Girls enrolled in recognized high schools 

Total enrollment in recognized high schools 

Total enrollment in accredited four-year high schools 

Total enrollment in city high schools........... 

Total enrollment in rural high schools............ 

Number departments vocational agriculture... 

Number departments vocational home economics 

Number full-time teachers in high school department 
Number divided-time teachers in high school department 
Number boys graduated by accredited four-year high schools 
Number girls graduated by accredited four-year high schools 
Total number graduates of accredited four-year high schools 


*This figure includes only those schools which are recognized by 


and does 


high school work. 


Board of 


1912-13 
394 
112 
0 
293 
7,145 
9 508 
16,653 
. 10,114 
. 5,010 
. 11,643 
11 


844 
249 
x le) 
983 

1,489 


Education as 


23,219 
20,168 
10,621 
16,486 


18 


2.108 


} 


not include the hundred or more schools in the State which are doing some unaccredited and unre 


ho 


— 


199 


831 








ounties, enrolling altogether 2,725 boys and 


irls and 244 adults, and employing ninety-eight 


five days of instruction she was reading in the 


the Commonwealth is through vacation Third and Fourth Reader and writing a toler- 


Believing that the 


1 


1Onge 


summer 


vacation 


of 
from two to four months represents irretrievable 


educational waste, emphasis for several years has 


teachers. The oldest adult reported on the roll been laid upon all-year schools especially for the 


einning of the summer school was unable to 


ead and write, but at the end of about thirty- 


as sixty vears of age. This individual at the younger children. 








High School and Teacherage at Critz, Patrick County 





A few isolated sections have 
lately adopted this program, and now one entire 


county 1s planning to this end for the near future. 
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number of 














andthe 
junior high schools will 
likely be thirty-four. 
Yo further the State 
policy of fewer and bet- 
ter high schools, a 
quality-quantity 
ard for high school 


stand- 





graduation is recom- 
mended by the State 
Department of Educa- 
tion. This 


requires that in addition 


standard 


to the sixteen quantita- 





Cradock High School, Norfolk County 


High Schools 

Last year Virginia claimed 337 standard four- 
vear high schools and thirty-eight accredited 
junior high schools. There were also thirty- 
three non-accredited three and four-year high 
schools whose work was partially recognized by 
the State, but Virginia accredits but two classes 
of high schools: the regular four-year school 
and the junior high school. 

In 1912-13, the year our present high school 
system was established, there were altogether 
112 four-year accredited high schools. While 
the number of standard four-year high schools 
has increased three-fold in the last eleven years, 
the enrollment in such schools has increased 
four-fold. In the same period, too, the number 
of non-accredited three or four-year high schools 
has decreased from 298 to thirty-three. Junior 
high schools were first organized in 1917-18; 
last year there were thirty-eight of these. There 
is considerable high school work done in schools 
not recognized as such because they fail to meet 
the standards set up by the State. 

Approximately 50,000 were enrolled in recog- 
nized Virginia high schools in 1922-23, an in- 
crease of 20 per cent over the previous session 
with an increase in the number of high school 
graduates over the year before of 28 per cent. 
A total of 5,233 pupils was graduated from ac- 
credited high schools last session, and it is esti- 
mated that approximately 55 per cent of these 
will go to institutions of higher learning. For 
the present session the number of four-year 
high schools accredited will likely reach 368 


tive units there shall be 
at least sixteen qualita- 
tive credits, or a stand- 
ard grade of at least “C” for the entire high 
school course on the part of each graduate. 

A movement to consolidate high schools 
spreading rapidly in Virginia has called for a 
number of high school surveys which are usually 
county wide. These surveys are generally made 
under the direction of the State Department of 
Education, with the co-operation of educational 
specialists from the United States Bureau of 
I¢ducation, from the University of Virginia, and 
from the College of William and Mary. 

During 1922-23 more than 500 students pur- 
sued courses in Bible for high school credit on 
a plan approved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. This number is almost as large as the total 
number applying for examination during the 
previous six years the courses have been offered. 
The interest in Bible study for high school 
credit also shows a striking increase for the 
current session. 

State high school examinations, not unlik« 
those of the College Entrance Examination 


Board, are provided annually for the graduate 








High School, Charles City County 




























lik 


1101 


late 


| 
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of high schools not quite fully accredited and 
for certain other classes of individuals. Applica- 
tions for these examinations must be approved 
by local schoo! officials and by the State Depart- 
ment of Education before the applicants are al- 
Admission to the 
sfully 


lowed to undertake them. 
State colleges can be secured after succes 
passing these examinations. 


Rating by Index Numbers 

Ranking Virgimia counties by index numbers 
not unlike those adopted by Dr. Leonard P. 
\yres for rating State school systems is applied 
Five of the factors employed are 
financial and five are academic. In the last few 
years an unmistakable educational trend upward 
s revealed by a study of the index numbers as- 
ioned to the various school divisions of the 


innually, 


State. 

[t is inevitable that many should ask, “Where 
loes Virginia stand educationally in the nation?” 
in 1920, Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell 
Sage Foundation of New York City published 
n index number for State systems, involving 

ve financial factors and five academic factors. 
sased upon the figures for 1917 instead of 1918, 

though the figures for the other states were 
pparently for 1918, Dr. Ayres at that time gave 
irginia an index number of school efficiency 

{ 35.26, 100 being assumed as perfect efficiency. 

his gave Virginia a rank of thirty-ninth among 

e states. Using the same basis of computa- 

mn, Virginia in 1922-23 had an index number 
With this number in 1918 Virginia 
uuld have ranked with such States as Illinois, 
yoming, Rhode Island, and Kansas. Until 


fifty-six. 


















Old Alexandria Academy, Endor red by Coorgs Week 
ington, Still Used for Public School. 
Dr. Ayres or someone else again publishes the 
index numbers for all the states, it will be im- 
possible to know Virginia’s comparative rating, 
but it is obvious that Virginia has made excep- 
tional advancement from its position in 1918, its 
index number climbing up 20.74 points, repre- 
senting a gain of something like fifty-five to 
sixty per cent. 
School Administration 

A recently enacted textbook law which, among 
other things, provides for distribution direct 
from publishers rather than through a State de- 
pository has in the last two years provided the 
State with a more adequate supply of textbooks 
on an appropriate schedule of distribution than 
has been available in many years. 

The new compulsory attendance law now 
operating for two years provides that children 
shall attend school between the ages of 8 and 14, 
unless the elementary course of study is com- 








Transportation of Pupils in Virginia 
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the unusually fine personnel of 
county school boards under this 
act. This, combined with the 


immense = simplification which 
has been brought about, prom- 
ises marked improvement in 
local school affairs. 

The General Assembly of 1924 
provided more generously for 


State aid in the purchase of 


elementary and high © school 
library books. A centralized 


plan of distributing library 
books on special contracts ad- 
State 


Department of Education offers 


mimistered through the 








T eacherage 


pleted earlier. In a number of the cities com- 


pulsory attendance begins before the eighth 
birthday. 

The county unit law became effective in Sep- 
tember, 1922. 


than the district is the unit of administration, 


Under this law the county rather 


and one small county school board has succeeded 


a series of more or less independent district 


school boards. Under this plan the separate 
units of operation have been reduced from about 
700 to approximately 150, and the number of 
school board members and local school officials 
from about 2,000 to less than 500. Not only has 
simplification in personnel and general adminis- 
tration been brought about by this measure, but 
promptness of action 


‘more directness and are 


encouraged. It is particularly gratifying to note 








High School, Leesburg, Loudoun County 





to schools library books at re- 
dueed prices. The contribution 
of State aid for the purchase of such books 
is 25 per cent of their cost. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching is now conducting a scientific 
survey of the Virginia pension system with a 
view to recommending improvements in the 
present Virginia system which, in time, cannot 
be expected to sustaim itself. 

School Building Construction 

The value of school property in Virginia has 
increased almost phenomenally—from eight and 
a half million dollars in 1910 to thirty-nine mil- 
lion dollars in 1923. More than six and a half 
million dollars were spent for capital outlay in 
1921-22 and about the same amount was spent 
for this purpose in 1922-23. 








Swe 


Rural School, Norfolk County 
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The 


Literary 


so-called 
Fund, 
the principal of 


which reo re 


sents approxi- 
mately $5,000,- 
0, is loaned 
by the State 
Board of Edu- 
ition under 
specific terms 
nd at a iow 
rate of interest 


school 


) assist 
oards tn 


financing school 


uilding con- 
truction. Ap- 
lications ior 


ans from this source now run considerably 
head of the funds available. 

following the war, the service of the State 
epartment of Education in supplying plans and 


pecifications for new school buildings was con- 


lerably extended. This guarantees to the 
aller communities unable to employ architects 
ins and specifications of the most approved 


pe, and saves these communities the expense of 
e kindof service which many of them can ill 
ford to meet. 

During 1921-22 school buildings involving an 
tlay of approximately one and a half million 
llars were constructed in accordance with plans 
rnished by the Department. Equally as much 


lding has been done in 1922-23. For two 
rs, particularly, the Department has been able 
supervise 


\ 


construction in a general way, aim- 


to reach each building under construction 


roximately every two weeks. Something 
sixty different building projects were super- 
d in 1922-23. 


Field Activities of State Supervisors 
4 he supervisory staff of the State Depart- 
: t of Education spends much time among the 

ols of the State, studving local conditions, 

ising in regard to various types of school 
the 
vities in the fields that 


rk, and directing general educational 


come under the im- 
late jurisdiction of the State Department of 


ication. 








High School, Newport News 


In 1922-23 the 


visited on an average of 5.9 times and the cities 


counties of the State were 
on an everage of 7.2 times by the State super- 
visors. All of the counties and all of the cities 
of the State were visited one or more times ex- 
cept one county and one city. 
Certification of Teachers 

teachers’ certificates 
State 


for 
the 


are 


Requirements 


established by Board of Education 
In recent vears the endeavor has been directed 
toward the simplification of the plan of certifica- 
tion. 


under consideration. 


Further steps in this direction are now 


Approximately 10,000 certificates are issued 
annually by the State Departnient of Education. 
Before teaching high school graduates are re- 
quired to take a minimum of twelve weeks’ work 
in a standard normal school or college. This 
work leads to a temporary certificate. The com- 
pletion of a full year’s work, which can be done 
entirely through summer study, leads to the 
elementary certificate which is basically profes 
sional. 
teach either in the 


Blanket certificates to 


elementary or high schools are no longer issued. 
Negro Education 

In Virginia there are, according to the schoo! 

census of 1920, 220,739 negro children ot school 

age, that is, between the vears of 7 and 20. In 

1922-23 the total 


enrollment in negro schools 
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Type of Modern School Building in Virginia 


was 160,742 with a daily attendance of 111,321, 
or 70 per cent. 

The total number of school rooms open for 
colored children in 1922-23 was 3,418. For this 
work 3,584 teachers and 55 rural supervisors 


were employed. 


Twenty-three county training schools for 
negroes are now maintained in the State. These 


schools offer training somewhat similar in char- 
acter to the junior high school and offer voca- 
tional work in agriculture, home economics, and 
teacher-training. 

158 built 


under grants from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


Virginia now has negro schools 
Altogether these buildings with grounds and 
equipment cost $580,438, of which $158,009 was 
contributed by the negroes themselves, $12,458 
by interested white $314,571 from 
public funds, and $95,400 from the Rosenwald 


persons, 


lund. 
Vocational Education 

The first vocational work under the Smith- 
Hughes law was established in Virgina in 1917- 
18. This work now includes vocational agricul- 
ture, vocational home economics, and trade and 
industrial education. 

The 


agriculture 


number of departments of vocational 


this year “is 79, distributed over 
approximately three-fifths of the counties of the 
State. 


and adult 


Pupils are enrolled for day instruction 
farmers are enrolled for instruction 


Net returns from the farm operations 


at night. 





of day pupils alone, carried on under the direc 

tion of the agriculture instructors, now amounts 
to considerably more than the total outlay by 
the State of Virginia for this type of instruction. 
Ixtension work on a comprehensive scale is 
done by the teachers of Smith-Hughes Agricul- 
ture. 

Fifty-nine departments of Vocational Home 
Economics, both State and Federally-aided, are 
maintained this vear in approximately one-half 
of the counties of the Commonwealth. This 
work should not be confused with similar work 
taken as elective subjects in other high schools. 
Thousands of gir!s enroll annually for these 
short courses. Virginia is undertaking an ex- 
periment in teaching home economics on _ the 
cottage plan instead of by the usual laboratory 
method. While this method of instruction 1s 
rather expensive it promises decidedly superior 
results; through it young women are learning 
home-making on the most approved basis. 

While Virginia is essentially a rural State. 
trade and industria 


nevertheless training in 
education is amply encouraged, both through in 


in trades and through foremans! 


struction 
training among those actually serving in 
dustry. Considerable attention is also given to 
training prospective teachers and _ teachers 
service. 


Health and Physical Education 


Some of the outstanding features of the hea't! 
and physical education program of Virginia a 
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It is an integral part of the whole school pro- 
gram which is planned to provide for the normal, 
natural growth of each phase of the child’s per- 
sonality—physical, mental, moral-social, and 
spiritual. Health and physical education are in- 
cluded in the course of study and in the daily 
program, which are worked out on the principle 
that the personality of the child is a unit, no 
one phase of which can be developed without 
influencing every other phase. 

The West law enacted by the General As- 
sembly of 1920 provides that teachers shall con- 
duct a health and physical education program as 
outlined by the State Board of Education and ap- 
proved by the State Board of Health. In con- 
formity with this law the following program has 
been outlined for the public elementary and high 
schools of the State: 

1. The annual physical inspection by the 
teachers for ascertaining the common physical 
defects detrimental to health, growth,: and de- 
velopment. The annual inspection includes the 
determination of underweight; testing for 
vision and hearing; and inspection of teeth, of 
mouth breathing, and of posture. 

2. The daily physical inspection by the teacher 
for the detection of early symptoms of illness 
ind for the encouragement of personal health 
habits for the control of personal and_ public 
health; and the daily observance of measures of 
health control in and about the school plant. 

3. Instruction in healthful living including the 
formation of health habits. 

4. Motor activities of physical education— 
mphasizing particularly racially old muscular 
\ctivities so as “to secure their inherent values 
ir the development of fundamental intellectual, 
motional, nervous, and organic powers under- 
ing efficiency in life.” 

Twenty-five schools and colleges in the State 

cluding the Umiversity are offering the course 

1own as the West Law Course which prepares 

e room teacher in the program of health and 

iysical education outlined in the elementary 

il high school courses of study and carries a 

inimum college credit of six (6) semester 

urs. The law prescribes that the teachers for 
rtification purposes must by 1925 present evi- 


nee of satisfactory completion of courses deal- 


ing with physical inspection of school children, 
health instruction, and motor activities of phy- 
sical education. 

The State Board of Health and the State 
Board of Education are co-operating in the di- 
rection of these courses and in providing in- 
struction for teachers in the field through a cor- 
respondence course in school hygiene, through 
teachers’ institutes, and through supervision in 
the public schools. 

The State University is offering a degree 
course with a major in health education and in 
physical education for the training of specialists, 
and two of the State colleges are offering de- 
grees in physical education. 

For organizing and supervising the whole 
State program, the State Department of Educa- 
tion of Virginia appointed a State Supervisor of 
Physical Education in 1920 and a State Rural 
Supervisor in Charge of Health Work in 1922. 

The following table shows progress since 1920 
along certain definite lines: 


School Sessions 
1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 


Number of school children 


inspected Sceckeviniromstcmsnc te a SRR Beate 
Counties employing physical 

CU accesses ese ree cd ncasece 4 2 7 
Cities employing physical edu- 

cators (20 cities in Virginia) 8 12 16 
Number of physical educators 

i: ear 4 2 8 
Number of physical educators 

1 CHRIER cess er 22 31 38 


The lives of the children furnish the most 
satisfactory evidence of the rapid development 
of the work in health and physical education, 
which is due to the united effort of some of the 
greatest forces of the State. The teachers, 
nurses, and doctors are co-operating with the 
State Board of Health and the State Board of 
Education in working out a unified program of 
health and physical education from the one- 
room country school through the State Univer- 
sity, and such organizations as the State Division 
of the American Legion, the Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs, Farmers’ Leagues, Women’s 
Clubs, Parent-Teachers Association, Co-Opera- 
tive Education Association and church societies 
are contributing in no small measure to the 
advancement of the program by their active in- 


terest and support. 
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COMPARATIVE DATA VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


rhe tabulations following represent certain fundamental statistical comparisons indicative of educational expansion‘and 
development in Virginia: 


Receipts: 
rom State 


rom Cities 


en) 


rom Counties 
rom Districts 


Total 


Disbursements: 
For Control. 


For Instruction. 


For Other Operatiio 


For Maintenance 


For Auxiliary 
For Miscellaneot 
For 


Capitalizat ie 


\vger 


} 
Tota 


Balance close 


| t 


Valuation of School Property: 


Cities 
Counties. 


Total. 


For Vocational Education: 
For Agriculture. 
For Trades and Industries 
For Home Economics 
For Teacher Training 


Total 


oft 


School Population 


Cities 
Counties. 


Total. 


School Enrollment: 


Cities 
Counties. 


Total 


School Attendance: 


Cities 
Counties. 


Total. 


Total number school buildings—all kinds 
Total number one-teacher schools 
Average salary of all teac 


CC rlored 


Per capita cost ¢ 


ment 


) 


School term in days 


Number of Teachers: 


Cities 
Counties. 


Total. 


Number of Teachers Holding Higher 
Than First Grade Certificates: 


Cities 
Counties. 


Total. 


rom other sources, including bal 
ances from previous year 


education 


$ 1, 


t 


7 to 20 years of age: 


and 


enroll- 


~sOO, 


. 535, 343.00 


1910 
645,712.51 
644, 508 .09 


781,915.70 
964, 643.95 


7. 373.99 


, 154.24 


143,009.46 
700.25 
307,261.49 
19,189.42 
)? O87 .69 
509, 124.25 


S18 ie Oy 9] 


ae | 


780. 500.47 


213,653.77 


, 994, 154.24 


755,102.00 
780, 241.00 


1919 

360, 555.40 
4.628 16 
19, 366.16 
9, 733.60 


1910 
103, 209 
512,959 


616.168 


60. 126 
341, 983 
402, 109 


47. 631 
211, 763 


259, 394 
6, 843 
5,308 


$ 268.00 


§$ 10.67 
140 


— 


408 
9,035 


10, 443 


~ 
tw UI 


wit 


~ 


, 820 


1915 

$ 2,122,218 
1,037, 698 

1, 389, 501 .§ 
1,635, 120 


So W OO 
Noe OOM 


to 


$ 177, 862.55 
4,154, 739.86 
550. 720.08 
255,097 .99 
68,024.53 

556, 891.13 
852,507.40 


$ 6,615, 843.54 
1, 160,931.63 


EAC ATS 2d 


S §, 440,499 


$ 6, 754, 762.00 
8, 451,959.00 


$15, 206, 721.00 
1920 

70,050. 39 
22. 176 84 
18,423.16 
40, 632.64 


2) 


$ 151, 283.03 


658, 926 


87,054 
387, 156 
474, 210 

69,721 
247,419 


317, 140 


6,736 
4,666 


340.00 


GH 


$ 13.96 
142 


2,169 
10,338 


12,507 


1, 538 


2,694 


1920 
$ 3,299, 268.13 
1,519, 959.08 
2.215, 128.16 
2, 202,125.85 


4,7 


tro 


1,640.11 
$13,958, 120.27 


§ 249,202.65 
7,994, 104.19 
1, 268, 541.23 

409, 647.91 
99,120.18 
302,983.68 
2,778, 943.21 


102. 543.05 
855 577.22 


id -- 


$13, 958, 120.27 


$ 8, 287,178.00 
14,635,576 00 


to 


$22,922, 754.00 


1921 

§ 206.55 
35. 161 36 
24, 363.39 
47,293.35 

$ 194, 924.65 


1920 
137,077 
543, 847 


680, 924 


104, 431 
403, 27 


507, 


705 


82,891 
206, 454 


349, 345 


$ 560.00 


$ 25.90 
147.5 


1922 
5,391, 311.46 
2, 257,176.72 
3,919, 885.05 
6, 130, 797.82 


$ 





$ 275,791.66 
11,119,622.44 
1. 639, 339.69 
533,931.75 


117,674.26 


32,714.00 

24,055.00 

$32, 856, 769.00 
1922 

$ 99, 371.67 

35,421.98 

27,593.99 

45, 250.87 

$ 207, 638.51 

1922 

137,077 

543, 847 

680, 924 


~ 








545, 669 


93, 644 
304, 591 
398, 235 





2,937 
12,464 


15,401 


2, 738 
5, 006 


7,744 


1923 
, 218,001.50 
, 593, 563.13 
, 086, 494.58 
,961, 325.74 


Mimbo ur 


$23, 634, 398.11 


$ 337,085.20 
11. 809, 163.03 
1,898,099 55 
696, 948 15 
130, 580.99 


482, 315 
, 599 


, 109, 791 


35 


+] 


a 


1, 524, 606.43 


$23, 634, 398.11 


$16, 696, 438 00 

22, 386, 941 .00 

$39, 083, 379.00 

1923 

$ 111, 338.97 
43,058 4¢ 
36, 246.79 
52, 863.39 
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The Virginia State Teachers Association 


By Tue Ebitor 


ITS HISTORY AND GROWTH 

HE Virginia State Teachers Association 

probably has a longer continuous and in- 

fluential existence than any of the State 
education associations in the whole country. It 


certainly has priority of existence and effective 





Lutu D. Metz 
President 


The first 
organization of teachers and men interested in 


work in the so-calléd Southern States. 


education in Virginia was inaugurate at a meet- 


ing in Petersburg in the momentous year of 
1863. This organization held annual meetings 


almost regularly for thirty years. The discus- 


sions related mostly to secondary and Ingher 


education. After the establishment of a State 
public school system and its subsequent develop- 
ment, the State Teachers Association was or- 


ganized July 23, 1891, at Bedford in connection 
with the famous “School of Methods.” Member- 
ship in this organization included some. of the 
leading and representative principals and class- 
room teachers in the State and the officials of 
school The discussions in 


the public system. 


these meetings from year to year turned speci- 


fically toward the problems of improving the in- 
struction and extending the influence of the pub- 
lic school system. The emphasis was on better 
methods of teaching the elementary school sub- 
jects, a richer course of study, a more thorough 
administration and supervision of the schools of 
the State, and the development and maintenance 
of a more adequate system of high schools. 

In July, 1898, the Virginia Teachers League 
was organized at Mt. Jackson in response to a 
feeling that the great body of classroom teachers 
of the State were not properly recognized in the 
State organization. Two years after, the two 


teachers’ organizations were merged and_ the 
present Virginia State Teachers Association came 
into being. 

During the last years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the twentieth century, 
a veritable educational renaissance broke in \ir- 
ginia. It was a time when men and women of 
all the walks of life, of all political faiths and 
church creeds put their combined energies into 
the task of improving the State school system. 


The State Teachers Association, combined with 





Lucy S. SAUNDERS 
Treasurer 
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provement of the public schools of 
the State. For the past twenty years, 
the State Association has witnessed 
— | a steady growth in membership, in 
attendance on its annual meetings, 
in the organization of local county 
and district associations, and in its 
direct influence upon education gen- 
erally in the State. It now enrolls 
about 90 per cent of the State’s 
15,000 white teachers and public 
school and college officials. 


ITS IMPORTANT ACHIEVE- 
MENTS 








citizens, gave a 
This 


effort resulted in securing a new State constitu- 


a strong body of organized 


mighty impetus to education in the State. 


tion with liberal and more progressive provisions 
for public education which laid the foundation 
for the future progress of the schools. During 
these pregnant years, the annual meetings of the 
State Teachers Association were attended by 
2,500 teachers and people interested in education ; 
vital questions for the good of the schools were 
discussed and ways and means were instituted for 
progressive legislation leading to the further im- 





C. J, HEATWOLE 
Editor 


Executive Secretary 





and 


The following are some of the 
important items of accomplishment 
the Virginia State 


work of Teachers 


Association: 


a 


tv 


Through its efforts a State pension system 
for teachers was inaugurated in 1908. It 
now has recommendations for the revision 
of this system into a more modern plan on 
an actuary basis. 

Through its legislative committee, many 
modern and progressive educational laws 
have been enacted by the State Legislature. 
It built, with small aid from the State, a 
pavilion at Catawba Sanatorium for the treat- 





J. H. Cues 


Member Executive Committee 
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ment of tubercular teachers 
and maintains a system of 
certifying to the eligibility 
of patients on that pavilion. 
It took over the Virginia 
Journal of Education in 
1921 and now publishes that 
journal as the official organ 
of the Association. 

and 


It maintains offices 


headquarters in Richmond 
under the direction of a paid 
full-time executive secretary 
the editor of 


who is also 





the Journal. 
It has its tasks 


this vear the collecting of a 


for one of 


fund of $10,000 with which to erect near the 
University Hospital a building to be known 
as “The Preventorium” where teachers can 
go and for a nominal sum secure the ad- 
vantages of diagnosis and treatment for dis- 
abilities of all kinds. 

It seeks by legitimate methods to stimulate 
better educational advantages in the State 
through co-operation with all the agencies 
that have for their purpose the educational, 
physical and social welfare of all the chil- 
dren of Virginia. 


C. K. Hosincer 
Member Executive Committee 





The Teachers Pavilion. 


oo 


10. 











Catawba Sanatorium 

It has adopted a code of professional ethics 
and seeks to encourage among its members 
compliance with these ethical standards. 
the National 
Education Association and endeavors to co- 


It maintains affiliation with 
operate in Carrying out the policies of that 
organization. 

It seeks to instil among its members the idea 
that teaching is a big, fine, dignified busi- 
ness and that education is one of the most 


important functions of a State government. 





JosepH H. SAUNDERS 
Member Executive Committee 
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THE THRE] 
From left to right: Dr. S. C. Mitchell, Mrs. B. 
was elected in 1911 and has served continuously 


PRESIDENTS 
B. Munford and Mr. John Stewart Bryan. 
since. 
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ASSOCIATION 


OF THE 
Mrs. Munford 


The Co-¢ perative Edueation Association of Virginia 


Under the 


The Governor of Virginia, the 
\ Large 


EARLY a score of years ago a group of 
| men and women, vitally interested in 

carrying into effect some plan by means 
of which the people of the Old Dominion would 
realize the necessity for a wider democracy in 
Then it was that 
As- 


sociation came into existence, and the following 


education, met at Richmond. 


the germ of the Co-Operative Education 
spring it was formally organized at a meeting 
held in the office of the chief executive, Governor 


A. J. 
The Southern 


Montague. 
had 


come into existence and it was thought wise to 


Education Board lately 


co-operate with it. The Co-Operative Education 
Association became the expression in Virginia 
of that vital and far-reaching citizenship move- 
ment in the Southern States for the building of 
an adequate public school system and the train- 
well denominated “the 
effort for the 
rebuilding of the life of the South, through the 


ing of what has been 


forgotten man.” This patriotic 
growth of community consciousness and the de- 
velopment of public education, swept over this 
j something akin to 


section of our with 


country 


State Departments, 
Group of Citizens 


Direction of 


Higher Institutions of Learning, 


religious passion. Public spirit was awakened 
in the hearts of great numbers of men and wo- 
men who then and there dedicated themselves 
to this service to their native State and their 
reunited country. The “Life and Letters” of the 
late Walter Hines Page gives a vivid description 
of this epoch in the South and its far-reaching 
effects there and in the Nation. The fine spirit 
and enthusiasm which has characterized the Co- 
Operative Education Association seems to have 
been an inheritance from the time and circum- 


stances of its creation. 


Comparative Statement of Work for Four Years 


1920 1921 1922 1923 

Number of leagues 1,222 1,555 1,675 1,820 
Number reporting 470 679 1,127 1,311 
Number paying dues 343 513 621 644 
Number banner leagues 76 125 242 278 
Reporting school work 346 548 864 1,054 
Reporting health work 144 445 691 792 
Reporting road werk 133 338 399 410 
Reporting farm werk 144 287 415 503 
si civic improvement 184 256 631 735 
Reporting social work 177 240 609 848 
Membership 34,919 8.419 48 865 63, 689 
Dues paid $353 $891 $1,011 $1,036 
For local improvement $150,600 | $186,340 $253,198 | $271,750 
Contributors to work 60 79 145 157 
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Purpose 


To Organize and Foster Community Leagues. To Organize and Foster Junior Leagues. To Or- 
ganize County Councils. To make the Public school a Community Center. To Encourage More 
Intelligent Citizenship. To Develop Co-operative Effort for Community Growth. 













J H MontGOomMERY 






KEY 
@ LOCATION OF COMMUNITY LEAGUES 
© COUNTY PRESIDENTS 
# DISTRICT CHAIRMEN 
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Map of Virginia, showing location of See leagues and junior community leagues. 
Community Leagues Work for 
setter Schools Better Citizenship Better Health 


Setter Farms 


Better Roads ' ; 
Betier Community Leadership Better Homes 


Better Recreation 





D. C. Heath and Company publish text-books cover- 
ing every grade of instruction from the primary 


through the college course. The publishers will wel- 








come the opportunity to assist teachers in solving 


their problems in so far as these problems _ relate 








to the securing of suitable tools for their work. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY | 


231-245 West 39th Street New York City | 
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Vi rginia Parent-Teacher Association 


$30 
MRS. HARRY SEMONES, President 
N INCE the organization of the Virginia 
Branch of the National Congress’ of 
Parents and Teachers, April 2, 1921, its 


definite aim has been constructive work in Child 
Welfare and Child Study development. 

During its three years of existence the Vir- 
ginia Branch has opened a field whereby the 
latent leadership of many public-spirited citizens 
has been given an op- 
for develop 
the 


portumty 
service to 


Virginia. 


ment in 
children of 
The work 1S 
by Governor E. 
Trinkle, and school au- 
thorities generally over 
the State. Some of 
these appeared on the 
and 


endorsed 


Lee 


annual 
testified to the import- 
ance of the the 
Association is under- 
taking in this State. 

An interesting feature 


programs 


work 


of the last State Con- 
vention in November, 
1923, was the appear- 


ance of the first hand- 
book of information of 
the Virginia  Parent- 
Teacher Association, 
edited by Mrs. R. B. 
Embree, State Recording Secretary. 

A weekly page in the Richmond 
Dispatch and the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, and 
a page in the Virginia Journal of Education 
furnish mediums through which the news of the 
throughout the 


Times- 


organization is disseminated 
State. 

The University of Virginia has definitely aided 
the P. T. A. Parent- 
Teacher course given at the 1923 summer session 
by Mrs. Winifred Carberry, National Field 
Secretary. The 1924 Parent-Teacher course 
will be given at the University by D. N. David- 


movement through a 








Virginia Parent-Teacher Association 
Roanoke, Virginia 


MARY RUTH LEMON, Field Secretary 


son. A short course will,be given this summer 
at Farmville and other State schools by Miss 
Mary Ruth Lemon, Field Secretary. 
Through National affiliation the 
plan of organization has been made possible: 
Organization and Efficiency. P. T. A. in 
Schools, P. T. A. in Churches, Membership, 
Literature, Press and Publicity, Finance, Child 
Welfare Day, Child 
Welfare Magazine (Sub- 


following 


scription ). 

Public Welfare. Bet- 
ter Films, Country Life, 
Immigration and Amer- 
ican Citizenship, Juven- 
ile Protection and 
Legislation. 

Education. 
Education, 
carten Extension, 
Scholarships, School] 
Education, Visual Edu- 


Humane 
Kinder- 


cation, Illiteracy, Music. 

Home Service. Chil- 
dren’s Reading, Home 
Economics, Home Edu- 
cation, Mother’s Child 
Study Circles, Recrea- 
tion and Social Stand- 
ards, Thrift. 

Health. Child De- 
velopment, Monog- 
amous Physical Education, Racial 
Health. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Virginia 
has co-operated with twenty State organizations 
in forming a Legislative Council. Our repre- 
sentative is vice-chairman for this State Council, 
which is doing much toward a constructive 


Marriage, 


legislative program. 

Very definite plans have been inaugurated in 
launching a Better Films Plan which was begun 
in Norfolk through the efforts of the State 
Parent-Teacher Better Films chairman. 

As a State organization we realize that the un- 
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limited opportunity for upbuilding is not accom- 
plished in a day, but that we are marching on- 
ward with a vision of healthier, happier, better 
educated childhood and with a dream of better 
citizenship. 

In these days when the world seems stirred 
with racial and international differences, it is like 
a blessing from above to have such a point of 
contact in the solution of its problems as the 
Parent-Teacher Association affords, appealing 
not only to parents and teachers but to all citi- 
zens who are friends of children. 


-] ‘ ~ | . 

TEACHERS Wanted—Soldier Bonus Jobs 
Teachers—Try the U. S. Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country for clerks at Washington, 
D. C. The work connected with the Soldier Bonus requires 
approximately 3,000 additional employees at once. $1,140 to 
$1,840 a year will be paid. These have short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. M-255, 
Rochester, N. Y., for full description of Government Jobs open 
and sample examination questions, 





Send us $1.00 and we 
l 00) will send you postpaid 
* 200 nice bond note- 


heads 6x7 inches and 
100 bond envelopes to match, both neat- 
ly printed, with 2 er 3 line address. 
Send P. O. money order or stamps. 











Virginia Union 
University 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Standard College Courses. 
Accredited Senior High School. 
Full Theological Courses. 

Law Courses. 

Expenses reasonable. 


Location beautiful and attractive. 


The President will cheerfully furnish 


all desired information. 


Write for a catalogue 








normal school student. 











—Edward Lee Thorndike— 


Back of every textbook must stand an authoritative personality. Back of 
Thorndike Arithmetics stands Thorndike himself—unrivaled expert on the 
learning process, leading dynamic psychologist. 


THREE ARITHMETICS FOR THE GRADES 


These arithmetics are psychologically correct. They are written from the 
child’s point of view. They are based upon the best and most successful school 
practice and modern educational principles. 

They—eliminate all nonessentials 
——correlate with facts of everyday life 
—contain practical problems only 
—-motivate the learning process 
—provide abundant drill material 

Thorndike’s Exercises are designed to supplement any standard arithmetic 
text, and The New Methods in Arithmetic gives practical aid to teacher and 


Rand M¢€Naliy & Company 


Chicago (Dept. F-122) New York 
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Miss Lulu D. Metz, President, Manassas; Miss Lucy S. Saunders, 
Treasurer, corner Bank and Charlotte Streets, Norfolk; Cornelius J 
Heatwole, Executive Secretary, Richmond 


Vice-PresipeNTs BY DisTRICcTS 
Blake T. Newton, Hague, A; Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News, 
B; Clarence Jennings, Toano, C; A. M. Bruce, Emporia, D; 8. B. Hall, 
Danville, E; J. L. Borden, Bedford, F; W. J. Gifford, Harrisonburg, 
G; R. C. Haydon, Alexandria, H; Bessie Brown, Roanoke, I; James G. 
Johnson, Charlottesville, J; A. 8. Greever, Tazewell, K 


Boarp oF Directors By Districts 
J. H. Chiles, Fredericksburg, A; J. H. Saunders, Newport News, 
B; J. A. C. Chandler, Williamsburg, C; C. K. Holsinger, Lawrence- 
ville, D; S. B. Hall, Danville, E; E. A. Painter, Fincastle, F; G. L. H 
Johnson, Staunton, G; R. C. Haydon, Alexandria, H; F.B. Fitzpatrick 
East Radford, I; A. L. Bennett, Charlottesville, J; J. 1. Burton, Norton, 
K; William R. Smithey, University 


Executive COMMITTEE 
Miss Lulu D. Metz, Manassas; J. H. Chiles, Fredericksburg; Miss 
Lucy S. Saunders, corner Bank and Charlotte Streets, Norfolk; Joseph 
H. Saunders, Newport News; C. K. Holsinger, Lawrenceville. 





EDUCATION THE NATION’S FIRST 
RESPONSIBILITY 


It is almost trite to say that the success or 
failure of our democratic government depends 
upon the trained intelligence or ignorance of the 
electorate; but it is nevertheless true that the 
education of the electorate is the only means we 
have of assuring ourselves of the perpetuation 
of our institutions and of the security of. in- 
dividual rights in a growing dynamic civiliza- 


tion. Education is the nation’s prime responsi- 


bility and we ought to keep this idea vigorously 
and perpetually before the people in order to 
fasten upon them a deeper appreciation of our 
education systems. 

We cannot escape the fact that human progress 
has been written mainly in countries where edu- 
cation has attained its highest efficiency. Here 
in America we have arrived at the point in the 
development of our educational system where 
it is being recognized by the peoples of the 
earth as the most effective system of training 
for all the children, In the last few years, com- 
missions from European nations and from the 
countries of Latin America have visited and 
studied our State systems of schools with a view 
of introducing our methods and practice into 
the revision of their systems. A few years ago 
the Republic of Peru emploved thirty-five Amer- 
ican educators to reconstruct a system of public 
education for that South American nation. In 
the next half century, America will be recognized 
as the educational mecca of the world. We will 
by that time have cleared away some of the 
elements of weakness in our present systems by 
more stringent compulsory attendance laws, by 
reducing illiteracy to a minimum, by refining our 
courses of study and by providing more ade- 
quate means of supporting education of all 
kinds. 

It is only fair to claim for our public schoois 
in America some of the outstanding features of 
progress in this country. It has had something, 
if not all, to do with transforming the sailing 
vessels dependent upon the fickle fancies of the 
wind into the giant steamships that know no 
calms and yield to no head winds; it has sub- 
stituted the sewing machine for the needle and 
thread; it has converted the age-old sickle into 
a modern harvester, the man-killing flail into a 
threshing machine; it has transformed a pony 
express of other days into a modern telegraph, 
telephone and radio systems; it has retired the 
tallow candle and the oil lamp and given us the 
electric bulb and the arc light; it has brought 
the voices of the world to our ears in the talk- 
ing machine and the radio receiver; it has given 
us a trolley car, the linotype machine, the electric 
furnace and the photographic machine. It has 
brought the world to us in the motion picture 
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and has transformed the buggies and wagons of 
other days into the railroad trains, motor trucks, 
aml the automobile of our day. It has stilled 
the pains of surgery, given mankind wings and 
has done a thousand things to make our day and 
time free from the more harassing demands for 
bread and butter that pressed so keenly upon 
our forefathers. Public education has had much 
to do with bringing to us this modern world so 
interesting and complex. 

We know, too, that it is only in lands where 
State-provided education has been well developed 
that public health has attained to any appreciable 
degree of its possibilities in the elimination of 
human ills. It is no mere happening that the 
States of the American Union which have the 


best schools show the lowest death rate. High 
illiteracy rates and high death rates march 


through the States hand in hand with poor 
schools. Contagious diseases find impoverished 
soil where intelligence flourishes and a rich soil 
where ignorance reigns. 

Religion, likewise, calls upon the nation to 
inmake education its prime concern. In other days 
when opportunities for education were limited 
and narrow, it produced too often the bigot, the 
doctrinaire and the intolerant. As men and wo- 
men became educated, their horizon expanded 
and their understanding broadened, and, as a 
result, their faith found a firmer basis upon 
which to rest, and intolerance flees, bigotry finds 
itself exiled, a wider sympathy and co-operation 
prevails and so today we are developing a finer 
spiritual asset of the nation. 

Education is a national responsibility felt and 
expressed by the States. 





TEACHING A BIG AND DIGNIFIED 
BUSINESS 

There are many evidences that public educa- 
tion is coming to be recognized as one of the 
vreat agencies of the State in promoting the gen- 
State 
systems of public education have grown to be a 
powerful factor as one of the departments of 
State administrative machinery 


eral welfare and happiness of the people. 


public service. 
for the maintenance, control and supervision of 


education has expanded and increased to remark- 
ible proportions in the last twenty years. There 
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are many more people—teachers, principals, 
supervisors, county superintendents, State col- 
lege and teachers’ college faculties—connected 
with its operation than with any other depart- 
ment of State government. 

In the last few years, it has come to be true 
that nearly half of the total appropriations by 
State The 
State of Wisconsin last year spent fifty millions 


Legislatures goes for education. 
of dollars for education; not many years ago it 
spent only one-third of that amount for this 
purpose. Pennsylvania, the last of the States to 
establish a State-wide system of public education 
controlled and the 
State capitol, spends one hundred millions an- 
In 1914 Virginia spent 
twelve millions for education, in 1923, she spent 


directed throughout from 


nually on her schools. 


over twenty-three millions; North Carolina now 
spends twelve millions annually for education; 
Texas spent twenty millions in 1900, but in 1920 
With all this in- 
creased expenditure of public money has come a 


she spent thirty-four millions. 


corresponding increase in the State administra- 
tive machinery for controlling and supervising 
education. 

Twenty years ago, three or four men composed 
the staff in the offices of the State departments 
Now New York State has over 
and 


of education. 


a hundred men and women as _ directors 


supervisors on its staff. Pennsylvania has about 
seventy-five, Virginia has twelve, North Caro- 
lina has fifteen; and so it goes everywhere with 
a wonderful expansion in money and in men and 
women who administer the affairs of education 
in a State. 

In other respects dealing with totals for the 
entire country, we have made amazing strides. 
In 1900, there were over fifteen million and a 
half pupils the 
schools ; in 1920, there were twenty-three millions. 


enrolled in State-supported 
In 1900, there were over five hundred thousand 
pupils in the public high schools, in 1920 there 
were over two millions; in 1900, schools were 
open 144.3 days, in 1920, 165 days. In 1900, we 
spent nearly three hundred million dollars for 
education, in 1920 we spent over one billion dol- 
lars. The value of school property in 1900 was 
five hundred fifty millions, in 1920 it was over 
two billions. 
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There are in the United States seven hun- 
dred fifty thousand teachers. The National 
Education Association has set for its goal this 
year a membership of two hundred fifty 
thousand. State education associations have be- 
come strong factors in the determination and 
control of educational policies of the States. 
They enroll from eighty to one hundred per cent 
of the teaching force of the State and from two 
to five thousand teachers attend the annual con- 
ferences. Over twenty States have employed 
full-time executive secretaries. In nearly every 
instance, the State Association owns and con- 
trols a journal of education. Nearly all the con- 
structive educational legislation originates in 
these organizations and they are therefore re- 
sponsible for the laws relating to education. 

It will be seen from these facts and figures 
that education is fast becoming an enormously 
big business and calling for its management and 
administration the best brains the country can 
afford. Trained experts are rising up in the 
various educational lines and are being recog- 
nized on a par with experts in other fields of 
professional endeavor. Their ability is recog- 
nized as applicable to other governmental ac- 
tivities and they are often called to positions of 
trust such as; governor of States, members of 
Congress, and even president of the United 
States. Education has come to be a big business, 
dignified and worthy of the people’s highest 
respect. 





OUR COVER PAGE 


For the information of our readers outside the 
State of Virginia, we are taking this oppor- 
tunity of explaining some of the features of our 
cover page for June. 

The don’ of the Capitol at Washington and 
the State Capitol building at Richmond will 
probably be recognized by every reader. The 
pictures in the ovals in the middle of the pagé 
are respectively Mount Vernon, the home of 
George Washington, and Monticello, the home 
of Thomas Jefferson. The large building in 
the background is the oldest building at Wil- 
liam and Mary College and the building at the 
bottom is the Rotunda at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 


OUR SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR 

We are indebted to Dr. William Joseph 
Showalter for the first article in this issue of 
the Journal. He was at one time a teacher in 
the schools of Virginia but left the ranks of the 
teaching profession for that of Journalism. 
Since 1914 he has been on the staff of the 
National Geographic Magazine. His articles on 
science, industry and travel—‘Exploring the 
Glories of the Firmament,” “America’s Amazing 
Railway Traffic,” “Massachusetts, Beehive of 
Business,” “New York, the Metropolis of Man- 
kind” and “Exploring the Wonders of Plant 
Life” have attracted nation-wide attention both 
in schools and in the reading world. 





FOR SALE, two two-room portable school 
buildings, and one four-room portable school 


‘building; the two-room buildings 70’x 20’ and 
the four-room 128’x 23’5’’. Prices reasonable. 


Apply H. S. Duffey, Superintendent, Winchester, 
Va. 

















LITTLE WOMEN 


By LOUISA MAY ALCOTT | 





Published in a school edition for the first time 
on March 5, 1924. 
Illustrated with a colored frontispiece and 
four full-page pictures. Decorated cover. 
Price 85 cents. 


This is perhaps the most interesting an- 
nouncement we have ever made to the 
| schools. Thousands of teachers, who have 

| been deterred by the price from using | 
| “LittLE WoMEN” as a reading-book for 
the grammar grades, will now find this 
low-priced, illustrated school edition with- 
in their reach for classroom work. 








LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34B St., Best 221 East 20th St., Chicago | 
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University of Virginia 
Charlottesville 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL.D., Pres:dent 
Founded by Thomas Jefferson Established by Legislative Act 1818 
The Training Ground of All the People 
Jefferson’s Cardinal Policies for the University: 
Freedom of teaching in independent elective schools. No college honors except a certificate of having 
Freedom of study—students select their studies. passed the final examination. 
Honor system. 


Proficiency in tinal examination 
No graduation in d 


No compulsory attendance on daily prayers or service. 
Each church denomination to send a clergy to con- 


legrees—all “cum laude” or none. : ree 
duct daily prayers and Sunday service for two weeks. 


No honorary degrees conferred 


A Great Representative Modern University of the South 


The administrative affairs of the University were managed for eighty years by the faculty through a chair- 
man selected by a Board of Visitors 

In 1904 Edwin A Alderman was elected President of the | niversity and still presides over its affairs, being 
the only president the University has ever had 


The administrative affairs of the University have been changed to meet the demands of modern education, 
the changes always being made with a profound reverence for the past. 


More recently the University has made enormous expansion of its inward powers and scope. The teaching 
staff and productive income have been increased over 100 per cent. The enrollment for session 1923-24 was 


1800. Enrollment for the Summer Quarter, 1923, was 2700. 


The University now serves the advancing democratic life of the State by the following well-organized and 
well-manned representative departments 


The College—With elective courses in the liberal arts Department of Law 
in tine arts, and in the fields of chemistry, biology and Department of Medicine. 
medicine leading to baccalaureate degrees. Department of Education 
The Graduate School The Summer Quarter. 


Department ¢ f Engineering 


Women are admitted to the Graduate School and to the Summer Quarter on the same condition with men; 
to the other departments they are admitted on special terms 


For information, address The Registrar, University, Virginia. 
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College of William and Mary 


Founded in 


1693 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


HE College of William and Mary is the con- 

I summation of the movement started in 1619 to 
establish a College in Virginia. This movement 
vhich was interrupted by the Indian Massacre of 1622 
as revived in 1660, and in 1692 the Reverend Dr. 
James Blair, acting under the orders of the Legislative 
\ssembly, went to England to secure a charter and 
inds for the King William and Queen Mary 
granted the charter in 1693 and provided for the support 
f the College by a tax on tobacco and by a grant of 
20,000 acres of land. The work of construction began 


College. 


1694, and the first commencement exercises were 
held in 1700. The building was burned in 1705 but was 
rebuilt at once. For many years it was the only college 


the Royal 


any ‘¢ f the 


Dominion of Virginia. Here were trained 
men who were destined to become leaders 


the great struggles through which the country has 
ssed during the two and a quarter centuries since 
foundation 

The College is located at Williamsburg on the Vir 


eninsula between Richmond and Newport News, 
ne f the 


most historic sections of the country 
umestown is only seven miles and Yorktown twelve 
iles distant. Williamsburg itself is rich in points 
historic interest. Here the Royal Governor lived. 
ere was the Raleigh Tavern. The old Powder Horn, 
uton Parish Church, the homes of George Wythe, 
Blairs, the Randolphs, and scores of other interest 
g places are still to be seen in Williamsburg. 
t 


xcept for a period of four years during the War 
tween th 


he States. the College was in continuous oper 


pera- 
its founding until 1881 when it had to close 
f funds 


s doors for lack of In 1888, the Legislature of 


from 


Virginia voted an appropriation of $10,000 upon the 
condition that courses be offered for the training of 
men for work in the public schools of the State. This 
enabled the Board of Visitors to reopen the College 
with a faculty of six professors. The growth of the 
College since that time has been steady. During the 
past five years the enrollment has increased from less 
than 200 to more than 900 students. 

In 1906 the College became a State institution. The 
title was transferred to the State and the appointment 
of the ten Visitors vested in the Governor Women 
were admitted for the first time in 1918, and the at 
tendance has now reached 400. 

In addition to the regular academic work, courses have 
recently been added in home economics, 


business ad- 
ministration, journalism, pre-engineering, pre-law, 


physical training, et cetera 


William and Mary is the only American Coll 





received its charter from the Crown of Eneland, 
the only one to receive a coat of arms from the Colleg 
of Heralds It was the first to have a full faculty of 


professors, the first to establish the Elective and Hon 


Systems, the first to establish a Greek Letter Inte 
collegiate fraternity—Phi Beta Kappa. It has given t 
the country three presidents of the United States ee! 
Governors of Virginia, four judges of the Supreme 


Court, four signer 


t} 


s of the Declaration of Independence: 


} 


ie president and 
( ongress, 


ontinental 


who h: V 


fteen members of the 
host of 
in the affairs of 
¢ alumni are 
r tl 


besides a other men been 
\mong her liv 


educational work 


foremost the nation \ 


: 
1 eaders 11 


many n the 


e state 
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Washington and Lee University 


Its Unique Position Among Southern Institutions of Learning 


ASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY was 
W founded as Augusta Academy in 1749. By 

unanimous vote of the board of trustees its 
name was, changed to Liberty Hall in May, ’76, and 
later, when selected and endowed by George Wash- 
ington, the name was changed, with his approval, to 
Washington College. 


In 1782 it was formally chartered as an independent 
institution of higher learning, with a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees. At the close of the Civil War, 
General Robert E. Lee refused offers of the headship 
of state and church institutions and chose Washington 
College as the agent through which he might dedicate 
his life to the obliteration of sectional antagonisms 
and the training through their future leaders of the 
whole Southern people. 


Its position among Southern institutions of higher 
learning is altogether unique in the following charac- 
teristics : 


1. Its Patriotic History and Ennobling Associations. 


The roots of Washington and Lee were set far back 
in colonial days. It is a sacred and inspiring shrine of 
Southern patriotism, of ennobling memories and tradi- 
tions. of lofty and unselfish devotion to the public 
good. 


2. Its Independence of State and Church Control. 


Washington and Lee is located on sacred and classic 
Virginia soil, but it is entirely independent of politics 
and political or legislative control. It is an historic in- 
stitution independent of state lines and is patronized 
by the whole South 


The spirit of Washington and Lee, while deeply 
Christian, is non-denominational and independent of all 
ecclesiastical control. Among the old historic Southern 
institutions it is the only one thus independent of both 
state and church boundaries and limitations. 


3. Its Humanitarian Spirit and Tendency. 


Washington and Lee is not a technical institution 
dominated by the idea of learning something which can 
be immediately turned into money. It has always been 
a wonderful nursery of leaders of men rather than of 
makers of money. 


4.-A Record of Washington and Lee’s Service to the 
Nation from 1914 to 1918: 


Secretary of War 

Ambassador to Great Britain 

Ambassador to Italy 

Justice of the Supreme Court 

Solicitor-General of the United States 

Assistant Attorney-General of the United States 

Two Judges of the United States Court of Claims 

General Counsel of the United States Food Admin- 
istration 

Joint Chairman of the National War Labor Board 

Secretary of the National War Labor Board 

Chief of Legal Division, Bureau of War Risk Insurance 

President of the American Section of the _ Inter- 
Parliamentary Union 

Chairman of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 

Chairman of the House Committee on Military Affairs 

Chairman of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency 

Chairman of the Senate Committee on Mines and 
Mining ’ 

Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Relations 


5. Its Climate and Environment 


The marvelous climate of this intermontane plateau, 
dry, tonic, and curative; the cosmopolitan fellowship 
of a student-body drawn from the whole South; the 
characteristic cordiality of its campus toward new stu- 
dents as well as old; the unequaled facilities for the 
care and training of the body; and the all-dominant 
and traditional honor-system which rules all campus 
life and thought characterize this unique institution. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


Courses leading to the Bachelor of Science 


and Bachelor of Arts Degrees 


Military Training for disciplinary purposes 
to fit young men for the 











civic vocations of life. 





E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 
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An airplane picture of 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


ANDOLPH-MACON Woman's College 

R was the first \WWoman’s College of standard 

rank established in the Southern States. 

It was founded by Dr. WW. W. Smith, one of our 
great educational pioneers, in 1893. 

Its growth since that time reads like a ro- 

mance. From being merely an idea in the mind 


of a man with a vision, it has grown to an in- 
stitution second to none in its field. 

This session it has 772 students; in June it 
will confer more than 100 degrees. Its faculty is 
made up of men and women who are graduates 
of the best universities in America and Europe. 

It is an outstanding place for the highest type 
of woman to get the highest type of education. 


For further information or a catalog, write to 


D. R. ANDERSON. Pres‘dent 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
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Bird’s-eye View of the Co'lege 
1924 


Hollins College 


Founded 1842 





1842 “Valley Union Seminary” for Boys and Girls. 
1846 Charles L. Cocke became president of the school, and held 





that position until his death in 1901. 
1852 Male department discontinued. 


1855 “Hollins Institute.”—In honor of Mr. and Mrs. John Hollins, 
of Lynchburg, Virginia. 
At this time Dr. Cocke said to his Board of Trustees, “The 
plan of our school recognizes the principle that in the present 
state of society in our country young ladies require the same 


thorough mental training as that afforded to young men.” 


1910 - - - “Hollins College.” 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


The State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Blacksburg 


HIS institution was established by the 

I State of Virginia in co-operation with the 

Federal Government in 1872, in accord- 
ance with the Morrill, or Land Grant, Act of 
Congress in 1862. It is supported by funds 
derived from the sale of public lands under the 
original grant of Congress, by appropriations 
provided later by the Federal Government, and 
by appropriations made by the State—the last 
named being by far the largest part. Located in 
the Alleghany Mountains, about 2,500 feet above 
sea level, the surroundings are both beautiful 
and healthful. The grounds include 660 acres 
on which are located twenty principal buildings 
and fifty-five smaller houses, valued at approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. The faculty consists of 134 
men and women engaged in resident instruction 
and research at Blacksburg and 144 men and 
women engaged in extension service and re- 
search elsewhere in Virginia. During the 
present year the student-body of the regular 
session has numbered 1,115 men and women, and 
the summer quarter last year enrolled 305 regu- 
lar students and about 800 special students in 
short courses. The college is open the entire 
year, and it has taken for its campus the entire 
State of Virginia. 

The service organization consists of three 
main divisions : 

1. Resident Instruction—Trains young men 
and voung women for gainful occupations 
needed in Virginia and for useful public service 
and intelligent citizenship. Graduation from an 
accredited four-year high school is required for 
entrance. Four-year college curricula are offered 
in: (1) Agriculture—Agricultural Engineering, 
Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, Dairy Husband- 
rv, Horticulture; (2) Engineering—Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Mining; (3) Busi- 
ness Administration—Agricultural Economics, 
Business Administration, Commercial Engineer- 
ing, Secretarial Training: (4) Applied Science-— 
Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Metallurgy; (5) 
Teacher Training—Agricultural Education, 
Commercial Education, Industrial Education, 
Home Economics and Agriculture, Mathematics, 
Science. All of these curricula lead to the B.S. 
degree. Graduate work leads to the M.S. degree 
and to the professional engineering degrees, 
Ch.E., C.E., E.E., M.E., E.M. Two-year pre- 
professional curricula of college grade are 
offered for Medicine, Denistry, Pharmacy, and 





Law. The Summer Quarter is divided into two 
six weeks terms and offers a wide variety of 
courses for teachers. 

2. Experimentation and Research—Answers 
by carefully planned experiments the fundamen- 
tal problems of farm management and practice, 
under local conditions, and (to a more limited 
extent) of industry and engineering. Investi- 
gations are conducted as to crops, soils, fertili- 
zers, feeds, breeding, orcharding, dairying, 
agricultural engineering, agricultural economics, 
and as to the materials, processes and conditions 
of industry. Eight county experiment stations 
study local conditions, a number of orchards are 
leased for experiments, and many thousands of 
farmers are helped by printed bulletins and pro- 
fessional advice. 

3. Extension Service—Carries the college and 
the experiment stations to the farm homes of 
Virginia and furnishes practical information of 
immediate application; and also (to a more 
limited extent) serves communities, institutions, 
and individuals with engineering and industrial 
advice. This includes county agent work in 
agriculture and home economics, boys and girls 
club work, farmers organizations, farmers in- 
stitutes, demonstrations, lectures, exhibits at 
fairs, plans for buildings, water and lighting 
plants, sanitation, bulletins, visits by specialists, 
and extensive correspondence instruction. 

The efforts of the college authorities are now 
being definitely directed toward the securing of 
quality rather than numbers. Standard entrance 
requirements are rigidly enforced; quality 
credits as well as quantity credits are required 
for graduation; and minimum scholastic attain- 
ments as set by the faculty must be reached by 
all students or else they are dropped from the 
rolls. The college is a member of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of ‘the 
Southern States, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Land Grant College Association, the 
Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Conference, 
and numerous technical and educational organi- 
zations. The expenses of students are compara- 
tively low, and scholarships, teaching fellow- 
ships, and employment are available for earnest 
and needy students. The demand for graduates 
to occupy desirable positions is beyond the 
supply. 

Correspondence and requests for catalogs and 
bulletins are invited. 
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Roanoke College 


Salem, Virginia 








Approach to Administration Hall 


1842 as the Virginia Collegiate Institute. 

The Collegiate Institute was originally 
located near Staunton but was moved to Salem 
in 1845 and in 1853 was incorporated as Roanoke 
College. Roanoke was one of the few Southern 
‘olleges to continue in operation throughout the 
War of 1861-65. During a part of the War, the 
lormitories and literary society halls were used 
is hospitals for wounded and disabled soldiers. 

During its eighty-one years’ history, more 
han five thousand students have feceived their 
ducation at Roanoke College. Fifteen per cent of 
the alumni has entered the ministry, twelve per 
ent law, and eleven per cent secondary educa- 
ion. The medical profession, business, and 
igher education each claims approximately ten 
er cent. Twenty-eight college presidents have 
een educated at Roanoke and _ sixty-seven 
lumni now hold important positions in Ameri- 
in colleges and universities. 

Roanoke has a faculty of twenty-five with a 
ull-time professor in charge of each department. 
he more important departments are Languages, 
listory, Political Science, Economics, Business 
\dministration, Mathematics, Chemistry, Phy- 
ics, Biology, Philosophy, and Education. 


R ‘isiz as t College had its beginning in 


The student body of Roanoke numbers two 
hundred thirty-four. In the interest of render- 
ing to every student the best possible advan- 
tages, the College will rigidly limit its attendance 
for 1924-25 to two hundred thirty. The student 
body is drawn from fifteen States. There is 
perhaps no other college for men of Roanoke’s 
size attracting so large a number of students 
from distant sections. Alumni of Roanoke are 
found in every State of the Union. 

The college grounds of thirty acres commamdl 
a remarkable view of both the Blue Ridge and 
Allegheny mountains. No more beautiful or in- 
spiring natural surroundings are found in Vir- 
ginia than those to be seen from the Roanoke 
campus. There are nine buildings, five of which 
have been errected since 1912. 

While the College makes its chief work the 
regular A.B. and B.S. courses it also gives 
definite preparation for those planning to study 
law, dentistry, medicine, theology, or business 
administration. 

The College is now on the final lap of its 
campaign for $500,000 for additional endowment. 
With this increase in its funds, Roanoke College 
meets every requirement of a_ thoroughly 
standard college. 
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The State Teachers 
College 7 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 








In the Shenandoah Valley 


1500 feet above sea level 


In session four quarters each year 
One and two year courses for elementary 


teachers 


Four year courses leading to the B. S. degree 
for elementary teaching and supervision 


High school teaching 


Special work in home economics 





First term of the summer quarter 
June 16th to July 26th 


Second term—July 28th to 
August 29th 


Winter session begins September 24th 
For further paiticulars apply to 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 
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State Teachers College 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


HIS COLLEGE is situated on Marvye’s 
Heights, overlooking the city of Fred- 


the most historic and 


1 1 e 
ericksourg, one ol 


beautiful cities in America. 


lhe ( ee is a standard Teachers College, 
holding membership in the American Associa- 
m of Teachers Colleges. Its curricula prepare 


r teaching ali subjects in both the elementary 
nd high school grades. 

vear curriculum leads to the two vear 
and the Normal Professional Certificate 


pwiomMa 
“hee 7 ] Ar" ore 
teaching in elementary grades. 
The four vear curriculum leads to the degree 
B. S. in Edueation and the Collegiate Pro- 


fessional Certificate for teaching clementary o1 


high school subjects or for supervisory positions 


Students mav major in anv academic college 


subjects or in music, fine arts, industrial arts, 
vsical education and playground work, con 


1 


mecreial 


mercial subjects 

Standard athletic field and gymnasium ; swim 
ming pool; beautiful grove and campus; prac 
tice school at the college: dormitories ; spl ndid 
equipment in all departments; health record un 


excelled—never a death among the students: 


Winter and Sum 
thi se 1n 


four quarters during the year. 
mer Wuarter 


terested. 


catale )O'S available for 


A. B. CHANDLER. Jr.. President 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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State Teachers 
College 


Farmville, Virginia 


T HE first Normal School established in Virginia ; 
opened in 1884; has grown steadily from a 
hundred students the first year to more than 


seven hundred in college courses alone. 


In 1916, granted the privilege of offering four 
years of college work and conferring the Degree 


of Bachelor of Science in Education. 


In March, 1924, changed from State Normal 


School for Women to State Teachers College. 





More than eight thousand young women have 


attended the institution since its establishment. 
Courses offered for the training of teachers for kindergarten, primary, grammar grades, and 
high school work. 
Entrance requirement: graduation from an accredited four-year high school. 


I-xpense moderate, State Scholarships open to students in all courses. 


l‘or catalogue, giving detailed information as to expenses, courses, etc., address 


The Registrar 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


Farmville, Virginia 
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State Teachers College 


East Radford, Virginia 


r HE State Teachers College at Radford is located at 
T the gate-way of Southwest Virginia on the western 
slope of the Alleghany Mountains in the New River 
Valley. West of this school live 35 per cent of the white pop- 
ulation of Virginia The College campus includes thirty-three 
acres covered with beautiful blue grass sod and virgin oak 
forest. The school plant consists of five modern, fire-proof 
buildings, which provide large class-rooms and laboratories 
for all types of educational work. A large gynasium, athletic 
field, swimming pool, and tennis courts are provided for the 
use of the students. The Library has over 8,000 modern, edu- 
cational books. The dormitory, built in three units, provides 
living quarters for the students. -They are completely 
furnished for student use and provide an infirmary, sev- 
eral parlors, social rooms, Y. W. C. A. room, refectory and 
kitchen. 


Service of the College 


The College is just closing its eleventh annual session. 
During the past year it has served 2,899 people. Over one- 
tenth of the teachers of Virginia attend the State Teachers 
College at Radford each year. The work is organized on the 
quarter basis. A student may enter the institution at the 
opening of any quarter. Courses for the preparation of 
teachers for the elementary, grammar grade, teachers of 
home economics, high school subjects, rural school super- 
vision, home demonstration work are offered each quarter. 
The city schools of Radford, junior high school at Belspring, 
vem" and two-room demonstration school at New River are used 
| een et i SR oe as practice schools. A unique feature in connection with the 

training schools is the teachers homes in which al! the stu- 
dents during their practice teaching period are required to live and in this way gain practical experience in com- 
munity work. 








Radford has been designated to do extension work and in this connection has developed correspondence and 
study center department. Through the extension department many students receive credit towards their teacher 
training certificates or diplomas. 

Summer Quarter 

During the summer quarter of 1923, the enrollment was 2,040. A special feature of the summer quarter 1924 
will be a series of speeches and conferences held by national educational leaders among whom will be Dr. A. E. 
Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education, Richard T. Wyche, President of the National Story Tellers League, 
lr. S. Settle, Special Leader in Physical Education, Dr. Henry Israel, Executive Secretary of American Country 
Life Association. To these are added a very strong faculty. 

The summer quarter opens June 16 and closes August 31 

The twelfth annual session will open September 16, 1924 


For information, address 


J. P. McCONNELL, President 
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Hampden-Sidney College 


Hampden-Sidney, Virginia 


Hie College opened its doors January 1, 

! 1/76. Founded by Presbyterians and 

Episcopalians, the board of trustees until 
1919 was a self-perpetuating body. Since that 
time the College has been under the control of 
the Presbyterian Synod of Virginia. Denomina- 
tional lines are not drawn, but no administrative 
officer or member of the faculty is employed who 
is not definitely a Christian in belief and conduct. 

When the War of the Revolution began, the 
entire student body volunteered and entered the 
War as the Hampden-Sidney Boys. The Colleze 
has had students and alumni in every war 
fought by America since that time. 

In 148 vears the College averaged about 109 
students a session until 1922-23. Since that time 
the number has grown to 217. The Honor 
System has always prevailed. High standards 
of scholarship and conduct are required. 

From this College have gone forth €00 
ministers of the Gospel and missionaries the 
world over; 465 physicians; 545 lawyers; 160 
principals of academies and high schools; 130 
professors of colleges and universities ; 35 presi- 
dents and 8 founders of colleges and universi- 
ties. 


In other lines of endeavor, the little College 
has furnished one president of the United States; 


2 members of the Cabinet; 40 members of the 
U. S. House of Representatives and the U. S 
Senate, and ministers to foreign countries; 10 
governors; 70 judges; 23 members of constitu- 
tional conventions ; 120 members of the Senate 
and House of Delegates of Virginia; and 245 
officers in the various wars of the United States, 
ranging from lieutenants to major-generals. 

The General Catalog from 1830 to 1863 reads 
like a muster roll of the Confederacy. The Col- 
lege furnished to the South one major-general 
and two brigadier-generals, the speaker of the 
Confederate House of Representatives, and 
Stonewall Jackson’s Chief-of-Staff. 

It is little known that Missouri’s War Gover- 
nor, who held that State to the Union, was a 
graduate of this College; that Edward Coles, 
elected Governor of Illinois on an anti-slavery 
platform and fined $1,000 by the Illinois Legis- 
lature for taking his slaves to the Territory afte: 
freeing them, was an alumnus; that among the 
great leaders foe emancipation in the debates, in 
the Virginia conventions, and in the General 
\ssembly of Virginia from 1825 to 1840 were 
Hampden-Sidney alumni. No more striking 
evidence could be found of the independence oi 
thought and action which has always been en 
couraged in, and which had always character- 
ized, this c lege. 
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Administration Building 


Emory and Henry College 


Emory, Virginia 


MORY and Henry College, Emory, Vir- 

ginia, is located in the Southwestern 

section of the State, in a beautiful moun- 
tain valley 2,200 feet above the sea. The natural 
charm and beauty of a spacious campus, sup- 
ied with abundant and beautiful shade trees, 
nake it a very attractive spot. The college was 
founded by the Holston Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. This Con- 
ference was organized in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
November 27, 1824, and will have its centennial 
celebration at its meeting in Knoxville this fall. 
When the Conference met in Abingdon, Virginia, 
in October, 1835, a committee, of which Rev. 
Creed Fulton was chairman, was appointed to 
select a location for a college. This committee 
recommended the present location. 

The corner stone of the main building was 
laid with Masonic ceremonies September 30, 
1836 and the Holston Conference, at its session 
in| October, 1836, christened the institution 
and Henry College, in honor of Bishop 
Emory and Patrick Henry. 

On February 20, 1838, Rev. Charles Co'lins, 
who was born April 13, 1813, in North Yar- 
Maine, and who graduated from the 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, 
in the year 1837 as a first-honor man in a class 
of fifteen, was elected president and opened the 
college to students April 2, 1838. He resigned 
Jul Wiley, 


1 
} 
I 
} 
i 


’ 


Emory 


mouth, 


July 22, 1852 and his colleague, Dr. E. E. 
succeeded him and held office continuously until 
June 17, 1879. Later Dr. Wiley was acting pres- 
ident from February 21, 1880, to June 15, 1880 


Perhaps no name is so intimately associated with 
the college as that of Dr. Wiley. He served the 
college as professor, president, trustee, and 
treasurer for more than fifty-four vears. 

During eighty-six years of successful achieve- 
ment, the college has enrolled about fourteen 
thousand students and has a list of graduates 
numbering about one thousand. Among her 
eraduates are found State Governors ; Supreme 
Court judges ; Federal judges ; State judges ; U. 5. 
Senators; State Senators; Congressmen; U. 5. 
Government officials; State Legislators; State 
Attorney-Generals; U. S. Consuls; Bishops; 
lawyers ; teachers; college professors ; 
and university presidents ; physicians; farmers ; 
business men; ministers; civil engineers; drug- 
journalists; artists; dentists; brigadier 
Generals, Major Generals, and Colonels, C. S. A 

The present session has the largest enrollment 
in the history of the college. The plant is now 
valued at more than a half million dollars and 
the college has a productive endowment of about 
$240,000, which, together with an annual annuity 
from the Holston Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, when capitalized, pro- 
vides practically the equivalent of a half-million 
dollar endowment. The plant consists of about 
fifteen buildings, the newest of which 1s a mod- 
ern, up-to-date gymnasium equipped with swim- 
ming pool, playing floors, running track, and 
various apparatus and locker rooms, etc 


college 


gists ; 


for next vear 1s 
enrollment of at 


The outlook 
ing, \ 
expected. 


most encoura’g 
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iology and 
Instruction—The 


Laboratories—l.aborator uction occupies a 
laboratories are 


in regular use by 


bedside teaching at the Memorial 
and Dooley Hospital I : 


of medicine is thorough] 
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M. C. V. Building—Erected 1844 


Medical College of Virginia 


Founded 1838 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Admission—The 


etion of two or more years 
versity which must have 
English. 





rovides a progressive course of 
and practical 


aspects of the 


prominent 
nt. Large and well equipped 
ried instructors. The clinical 


nt t M« licit ce. n 
n relation to their clinical 
isary Facilities are afforded 


gastric contents 


instruction and close con- 
secured by the system of 
Hospital, St. Philip Hospital 


cs in the Dispensary, 


General 
department 


College buildings 
wtale ] every 


nted in small sectional clinics. 


SCHOOL OF DENISTRY 


Admission—One College work is required for 


matriculation. 


year of 


Instruction—Instruction is given in a four years’ graded 
course leading to the degree of D. D. S., which comprises 
didactic lectures with demonstrations, clinical teaching, recita- 
tions, examinations and practical work in the infirmary and 
laboratories. 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


Admission—Four years of high school work. 


Instruction—The curriculum embraces a two years graded 
course consisting of lectures, recitations, and practical work 
in well equipped laboratories. Practical work is secured in 
the Pharmaceutical Laboratory, and the technique of practical 
dispensing is thoroughly taught in the Dispensing Laboratory, 


where from 50 to 75 prescriptions are compounded daily. 


For further information and Catalogue, address— 


J. R. MeCAULEY, Secretary, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Aeroplane View 
of the 


Campus of 


Randolph- 
Macon 
College 


Ashland, Virginia 





ANDOLPH-MACON College was founded in 1830-and is the oldest Methodist college in America. It is 

situated in the heart of historic Virginia, in the County of Hanover, the birthplace of Patrick Henry and 

Henry Clay. It is on the main line between Richmond and Washington—a half hour from Richmond 
and two and a half hours from Washington. 

It is the mother institution of the Randolph-Macon System, consisting of two colleges and three prepara- 
tory schools. 

Randolph-Macon was the first Southern college to introduce a course of English extending through four 
years, the first to require individual laboratory work of all students in science, the first to require a course 
in biology for graduation, and the first to require of all students a year of physical training. 

Randolph-Macon is an arts college offering no professional courses. Its alumni are found in all the walks 
of life. Its graduates are in the faculties of thirty co‘leges and universities and six alumni are presidents 
of colleges and universities. 


S. C. HATCHER R. E. BLACKWELL 


Secretary-Treasurer President 





The 
Walter Hines Page 
Library of 
RANDOLPH-MACON 
COLLEGE 
ASHLAND, VIRGINIA 


The gift of the 


Carnegie Corporation 
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Bridgewater College 


* The College of the Shenandoah Valley ~ 


+ ~ 
| } 

J 
ee a 
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DD RIDGEWATER COLLEGE, co-educational, beautifully environed 
within the famous Shenandoah Valley: an accredited senior col- 
lege: generous plant; modern dairy farm included; standard equip- 

ment for each department; leads in quality of work and character forma- 

tion; faculty trained for teaching, guidance, stimulating; regular college 
departments, including agriculture, home economics and music; clean, 
worthy athletic record; student loans available to young men and 
women of promise; expenses conspicuously low; earnest students wel- 


comed loafers deterred. 


DALEVILLE ACADEMY. Daleville. Va., affiliated with Bridgewater 


College. a fully equipped and accredited preparatory school. 
College and Academy catalogs now available. 


Specify which. 


—o~=n 
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BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE 


Bridgewater, Virginia 
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OCATION—The City of Lynchburg is an 
L ideal place for an institution of higher 

education. Lynchburg College enjoys all 
the benefits that come from its location in a city 
that is progressive and exceptionally clean 
morally, but it has in addition to all this a lo- 
cation that is healthful and beautiful almost be- 


yond comparison. 


EFOUIPMENT—The growth of the college in 
equipment, from a single building in 1903 to a 
splendid group of buildings and a campus and 
grounds of 230 acres, valued at half a million 
‘s, is an accomplishment rarely seen in such 
institutions. The buildings are modern, attrac- 
tive, and commodious, providing class rooms, 
dormitories and gymnasium facilities in keeping 
The 
boy’s dormitory, Carnegie Hall, is the gift of the 


vith schools of much longer standing. 
ite Andrew Carnegie, and the new Lynchburg 
rial Gymnasium is the gift of the City of 


Lynchburg These gifts are indicative of the 


Lynchburg 





College 


‘*An Institution With a Soul’’ 


esteem in which the institution is held by those 


who know its worth. 
IDEALS—It is indeed a college with a soul. 


Its ideals from the first have been unique. 


They are the pride of its promoters and the in- 
spiration of its growth. The moral and religious 


spirit of the institution is one of its out 
standing features. 
The 


250, almost equally divided between th« 


enrollment for the year just closing 1s 
young 


‘| he 
1 


cultural element is magnified by the splendid as 


men and young women of its student body. 


sociation thus afforded, and a high character 
of scholarship is maintained. Students of 


Lynchburg College rank high in thei 
sity attainments and are welcomed by the best 
institutions of the country. The usual college 


degrees are granted, besides opportunity for 


Music, Art, 


Science and Physical Education. 


study in expression, Domestn 


Address all communications to 


Dr. J. T. T. HUNDLEY, President Lynchburg College. Lynchburg. Va 
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NEW STONEWALL COLLEGE GROUP 
Four new buildings in plan; three already erected 


Stonewall Jackson College 
JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Abingdon, Virginia 


Frep W. ALEXANDER, President 


I. LOCATION 
In the fine old town of Abingdon, Va., on a beauti- 
ful fifty-acre campus, ideal as to situation. Most at- 
tractive mountain views from all parts of the campus. 
White Top, the tallest mountain in Virginia, only a 
few miles distant. Athletic fields for lawn tennis, 
basketball and all out-door exercises. 


II. BUILDINGS 

MacMillan Hall—New, modern dormitory erected 
in 1916. Rooms arranged in two-room suites, each 
suite having a private bath Buildings lighted by 
electricity and heated by steam. 

Montgomery Hall—A duplicate of MacMillan Hall, 
finished in 1921. New and modern in every respect. 

Abingdon Hall—Part of the administration building 
completed in 1921. This building provides auditorium, 
music department and dining hall 

The Residence—Erected in 1921 Used as the 
President’s home. 

Gymnasium—The gymnasium completed in 1924 has 
the following: Main floor 50 x 70; swimming pool 


Cataicg 


56 x 20 with an average depth of 4% ft.; locker room 
15 x 60; shower room 15 x 15; physical instruction 
department 15 x 30; gallery seating 350. 

Value of building and grounds—$450,000. 


III. COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Standard literary, leading to the A. B. diploma. 
Preparatory for college entrance. Special courses in 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics and Business. 


IV. STANDARDS 
A school emphasizing Christian culture and charac- 
ter. A home amid beautiful surroundings is the ideal 
of Stonewall. Under the control of the Synod of 
Appalachia and the Presbytery of Montgomery. 


V. RECORD 
In 1919-20 there were 2 buildings, enrollment 115; in 
1920-21 2 buildings, enrollment 145; in 1921-22 4 build- 
ings, enrollment 170; in 1922-23 4 buildings, enrollment 
180; in 1923-24 5 buildings, enrollment 190. 


Will Be Sent Upon Request 


“SHE WILL BE SAFE AT STONEWALL” 
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Stuart Hall 


Staunton, Virginia 


Mrs. H. N. Hurts, A. B., Principal 


OR more than three quarters of a century 

Stuart Hall has held a high place among 

the girls’ schools of the South. 
pioneer in the preparation of 
Northern Colleges. 


Situated in a beautiful and healthful location, 


It was a 
students for 





with ample grounds for out-door life and sports, 
it offers the advantages of a small 


school, maintaining the best Virginia traditions 


homelike 


of refinement and culture combined with modern 


equipment and teaching methods. 
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The Mary Baldwin System 


Staunton, Virginia 


HE Mary Baldwin System of education for wo- 
men and girls is the outgrowth of the Augusta 


lemale Seminary founded in Staunton, Virginia. 
in 1842, by a group of Presbyterians of that town 
and its vicinity The Reverend Rufus W. Bailey. at 
whose suggestion it was undertaken, was the first 
principal 
With varying success it continued until 1863 All 
social and business life was then threatened with dis 
organization by the War, but the trustees secured as 
principals two maiden ladies of Staunton, Miss Mary 
Julia Baldwin and Miss Agnes McClung. They proved 
congenial workers and each had a genius for her 
part of the work Through those desperate days of 
poverty and war alarms, the scl 1 was saved by the 
brillant initiative of teachers and scholars 
\fter the War the school grew rapidly and kept pace 
with the mending fortunes of the Soutl It soon be- 
came the commanding school for women in that section: 


It earned a reputation for thoroughness of work, a 
high standard of scholarship and the development of 
character Miss Baldwin survived Miss McClung a 
number of years, and two years before the former's 
death the name of the school was changed t Mary 
Baldwin Seminary, in honor of her whose _ business 
sagacity, fervent piety and passion for the education of 
girls had been the chief factor in its success 

After Miss Baldwin’s death in 1897, the work still 
grew under Miss E. C. Weimar. as principal, and 
Mr. W. W. King. as business manager. both of whom 








had been associated with Miss Baldwin. The faculty 
was strengthened, the course of study advanced and 
the material property improved and beautitied. In 1916, 
it was recognized by the State authorities as a Junior 
College, though giving three years of college work 

In 1922. the seminary was given to the Presbyterian 
Synod of Virginia upon condition that the Synod would 
make of it a standard college. -The Synod has already 
reorganized it by establishing both a college and a pre 
paratory school to be known respectively as Mary 
Baldwin College and Mary Baldwin Seminary, together 
constituting THE MARY BALDWIN SYSTEM. By 
means of this a child may begin with the kindergarten 
and be carried through to the Bachelor's degree with- 
out change of school traditions or spirit 

The two institutions are now conducted in the same 
plant, but as soon as possible they will be separated 
A country site of two hundred and fifteen acres has 





been purchased for a _ college plant. It is on the 
Shenandoah Valley Turnpike, now a part of the Lee 
National’ Highway. The grounds are ample, the sit 
adapted to admirable development, the scenery exqu! 
site, and the city within easy reach 

The Reverend A. M. Fraser is now the president of 
the college; Miss Marianna P. Higgins is dean of the 
college and principal of the Seminary, and Mr. W. W 
King, business manager for the whole system. 

The first year of the operation of this dual institutiot 
has been successful beyond the expectation of its 
friends ; 
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Virginia 
Roanoke, 


MWATED in the beautiful Valley of Vir- 
ginia, between the Blue Ridge and Alle- 
ghany Mountains, is Virginia College for 
It is a Junior College 
1893 Dr. William 


Harris, a distinguished scholar and 


Girls and Young Women. 


which was founded in by 


A ] a 
Anderson 


educator and former president of LaGrange 


College, LaGrange, Georgia, Martha Washing- 


ton College, Abingdon, Virginia, and Weslevan 


lemale Institute, Staunton, Virginia. After the 


death of Dr. Harris in 1896, the management of 


the College was assumed by his two daughters, 


Miss Mattie P. Harris and Mrs. Gertrude Harris 


Boatwright, who had been closely associated 


with him in educational work. 


from its beginning, the College has enjoyed 
an enviable reputation, its pupils representing 
thirty-two or more states and several foreign 
countries. Each year improvements have been 
made to increase the efficiency of the work and 
recently a new dormitory was erected to provide 


In order to 


for the greater number of students. 


College 
Virginia 


meet the growing demands of education, the 
college library has been enlarged this year and 
3,000 volumes. The 


is also enlarging its Bungalow in 


have an addition of 
Y. W. C. A. 


order to have sufficient room for a large 


will 


Tea 
Room to be used by the college students and 
their friends. 

Virginia College is a Jumor College with a 


two 


Course of Study conforming to the first 
years of college work as given at Smith, Welles- 
ley, Goucher and other leading colleges and 
universities. In addition to the academic work 
given at Virginia College, electives are offered 
in Domestic Science, Art, Music, Expression and 
the Secretarial Course. The Faculty consists of 
men and women who have been educated in the 
leading colleges and universities of this country 
and Europe. Virginia College numbers among 
its alumnae distinguished women who are now 
filling positions of great responsibility, several 


] 


of whom are presidents of large schools and 


universities. 
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The Massanutten Academy 


WV oodstock-on-the-Shenandoah 


Woodstock, Va. 


REPARES boys for any College or Uni- 
Pp versity, Scientific or Technical School, and 

for Commercial pursuits. Offers courses 
in Music, covering voice, piano, band and 
orchestra. 

High location in the Shenandoah Valley, one 
hundred miles south-west of Washington, D. C., 
on the Washington and Lee Highway. Ideal out- 
door recreation center. Climate healthful and 
invigorating. 

Equipment modern and attractive. Gymnasium 


costing $50,000 erected in 1923. Administration 
Building unique. 

Scholarship and character development speci- 
fic aims. Military training, subordinated to 
academic standards, used for physical training 
and organized discipline. 

Recreations include tennis, baseball, football, 
basketball, track, swimming, horse-back riding 
and mountain climbing. Military department 
under direction of a Commandant. Athletics and 
physical training under a Director. 


A School whose motto is—Courage, Industry, Purity.” 


Twenty-sixth year opens September 18, 1924. For catalog address 


HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Pd.D., Head Master. 
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Marion Junior College 


Marion, Virginia 


ARION JUNIOR COLLEGE was founded in 
M 1873, and in 1874 was chartered by the State of 

Virginia as a liberal arts college under the name, 
Marion Female College. 


The College was operated as a liberal arts college 
for women until the year 1912. In that year the Board 
of Trustees, after thorough consideration, by voluntary 
action fixed as its standard that of a junior college. 
The College still operates under its original charter, 
but it specific junior college work and 


does only 


does not confer academic degrees. 

The College is owned and controlled by the Lutheran 
It is 
a church school and is true to the teachings and ideals 


Synod of Virginia through a Board of Trustees. 


of the Lutheran Church, but it does not seek to impose 
its faith upon those who prefer to align themselves 
with other churches. Students are free to choose their 
own church relations, and a considerable percentage of 
the student body is not Lutheran. 


The College chose for itself the standard of a junior 
college as a result of careful study of the needs of its 
student body. The scholastic ideal represented by the 
junior college includes two years of standard college 





work preceded by four years of high school werk. 
Twelve years of experience has proved the wisdom of 
this choice of standard, and the ever-increasing patron- 
age is evidence that there is in our educational system 
a worthy place for the junior college. 

The College takes pride in the fact that it is a small 
church It has no ambition to become large, 
believing that the intimate contacts which are possible 
in a small school are sufficient compensation for some 


Marion 
every girl is known by name, not by number, and her 


school. 


superior advantages of the large school. At 


individual needs are made the subject of careful study 


As this magazine goes to press, the College is en- 


construction of a modern 
dormitory 
This will enable the College 
board 


larging its plant by the 


gymnasium and a which will house 


fifty additional students. 
to accommodate hundred 


new 


one and twenty-five 
ing students with an equal number of day students, and 


it does not intend to increase its capacity beyond this. 


Rev. C. Brown Cox, M. A., 
Junior College and he will be pleased to furnish de- 


is president of Marion 


tailed information to those who are interested in this 
type of education. 
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Southern College 


Petersburg, Virginia 


Chartered 1863 


High School or Junior College or Finishing Courses 


for Girls and Young Women 


re 


Sixty-Second Session Opens September 24, 1924 zs Limited Numbers—High Standards—National Patronage 


Opportunities for Physical Training Unsurpassed in Virginia 


Use of Beautiful Nine Hole Golf Course, 30 by 60 ft. Swimming Pool, ete. Ol 

Seven Hundred Dollars Covers Full Cost of Board and Tuition co 

HIS is an “Arnold” — school— not Thus Southern College offers a training dits- sa 

“Thomas” but “Matthew.” Much has tinctive and individual. The thorough academic be 

been written about the Rugby of Thomas courses give a solid basis of knowledge. The artis- he 

Arnold, but this is a Virginia institution follow- tic training in Music, Art, Expression, Domestic \ 
ing the ideal of the greater son of a great father. Art develops the power of Beauty. The care- 

This ideal is summed up in these three lines of | ful plan of social training in the home life and the 

Matthew Arnold: the club organizations ministers to the power of e. 

“The powers which go to the building up of Manners. ‘The recreation program, a part of the 

human life are the power of knowledge, the the daily schedule, promotes Health and makes sit; 

power of beauty, and the power of manners. every student a swimmer, a golfer, a dancer, a pas 

Human nature is built up by these powers.” tennis player, fairly proficient in the athletics of shj 

Knowledge, Beauty, Manners. To these the modern girl. dies 

three powers the school adds a fourth—Health— Southern College has distinctive features of Se] 

a four-fold training interest and value. Ng 

For illustrated catalogue, address an 

on 

ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M., President ass 

[ 


202 College Place, Petersburg, Virginia 
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Sweet Briar College 


Sweet Briar, Virginia 


WEE] 


hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, fourteen 


Briar College situated in the foot- 


miles from Lynchburg, Virginia, although 
one of the youngest, is one of the best known 


colleges for women in the South. 


It was char- 
tered in 1901 and opened in 1906, founded by a 
bequest of Mrs. Indiana Fletcher Williams and 
her husband in memory of their daughter, Daisy 


Williams. 

The college has made notable progress during 
the past eight years under the presidency of Dr. 
Emilie W. MceVea. 


their graduate degrees from the leading univer- 


Its well-trained faculty hold 


sities in the country. The recognition of the 


excellence of its work is shown by its member- 


ship in the Association of American Colleges, 


the Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools ot the 


Southern States, the American 
\ssociation of University Women, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and the fact that it is 


on the recommended list of the Association of 


American Universities. 


[ts curriculum centres about the courses in 


Music, art, and home 


liberal arts and sciences. 


economics, while not given undue emphasis, bear 
The 


college fosters a democratic life, without frater- 


a normal relation to the other departments. 
nities, without cliques. It is non-sectarian, but 
fundamentally Christian and religious 

Sweet Briar, with its background of moun- 
tains and its forests aglow with autumn coloring 
with spring blossoms, is 


or radiant ideally 


located. All its surroundings stimulate a sense 
of beauty and a joy in nature. The campus of 
3,000 acres tends to the development of a vigor- 
ous athletic life. Basket-ball, tennis, hockey, 
riding, swimming, gymnasium work and correc- 
tive exercises minister to the physical welfare of 
all members of the student body. The crowning 
of the queen at the May Day celebration has a 
unique and beautiful setting in the boxwood 
circle in front of the old mansion, now used as 


an administrative building. 

Sweet Briar draws its students from all parts 
South 
During the 


of the country; no other college in the 
has so wide a national distribution. 
present year 36 states are represented; 194 of 
the 367 students come from sections other than 


t 


1e South; 173 from the southern states 
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For 


Knott's Complete Laboratory Equipments 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

















A LANGUAGE CONSCIENCE 


Developed Inductively 


SMITH- os 


McMURRY This Practical Series 
LANGUAGE 


SERIES Emphasis on oral composition 


4 


through 


by Picture study and child literature 


Dramatization and story telling 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH 5 
Motivated Grammar 


and Original Composition Work 





L. B. McMurry 


Johnson Publishing Company 


ut ; roe 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Sullins College 
For Girls and Young Women : 


Bristol, Virginia 

















Sunken Garden and “Y Hut” 


PARTIAL 

- 

ULLINS College, though not a sectarian school, 
S was founded for the Christian education of girls 
and young women, and this aim has been constant 

in the minds of tfustees and friends who have so 
liberally assisted in sustaining and enlarging the in- 
Character building has been the dominant 


half a 


stitution 
note in all its activities through more than 
century. 

The school: was established in 1870 and the buildings 
were burned in 1915. This seeming misfortune has re- 
sulted in the New Sullins, enlarged and beautified.. To 
meet the demands of a growing patronage, a larger 
campus was sought and Virginia Park, a commanding 
elevation of 104 acres, was secured. The management 
has been careful that the buildings represent the best 
in modern architecture in provisions for health, comfort 
Throughout the dormitories every 


and convenience. 


room has connecting bath. 





VIEW OF 


May Day on Lake Sycamore 


MAIN BUILDING 


The outdoor life is a fine feature of the school while 
the climate and the many wholesome recreations have 
contributed much to the unexcelled health record. 

Sullins does two years of thorough college work and 
conducts a standard high school as a separate depart- 


Both the high school anc 


ment of the junior college. 1 
junior college are fully accredited by the State Board 
of Education in Virginia and by all of the leading 
universities. 

Departments of Music, Art, Expression and Home 
Economics in keeping with the thorough literary 
standards are maintained, and a liberal range in choic 
of subjects will enable students to give special attentior 
to studies in which their individual talent lies. 

Sullins College is an institution of national scope and 


section of our 


commands its patronage from every 


country. The enrollment for the session 1923-24 num- 
bers more than three hundred resident students coming 


from thirty-seven States and from four foreign lands 
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The Virginia Normal 








Institute 
The A. and M. College for Negro Youth 


Ettrick 


HE Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute was 
l established under the name of the Virginia Nor- 
mal and Collegiate Institute by an Act of the 
General Assembly approved March 6, 1882. The first 
session opened October 1, 1883 By an Act of the 
General Assembly approved March 29, 1902, the name 
of the Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute was 
changed to Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute. 
The Institute was organized as a normal school and 
college with the distinct purpose of preparing teachers 
for the negro public schools of the State. In 1918, 
the State Board for Vocational Education selected the 
Institute as the agency to use the funds derived 
from the Smith-Hughes Act for the training of negroes 
in vocational subjects and for the preparation of 
teachers of those subjects In 1920, the Legislature 
passed a bill making the Institute the Land Grant 
College for negro youth 
The Institute has at present seven distinct divisions, 
six of which are known as schools: the College, the 
Agricultural School, the School of Industrial Education, 
the Home Economics School, the Normal School, the 
Music School, and the High School All of these 


agencies point primarily to the preparation of teachers 





Virginia 


for the different grades of the public schools in the 
State. 

Eighty-three teachers and workers are employed to 
carry forward the activities of the Institute. They are 
carefully and widely selected. They come from as far 
north as Boston University, as far west as_ the 
University of California, and as far south as Tuskegee 
Institute. They are giving instruction this year—includ- 
ing an observation school, Training School, and a few 
extension students—to as many as 2,135 students. Dur- 
ing the forty years of its activity, the Institute has 
graduated 2,160 students, an average of 54 students for 
every year of its history. 

From point of plant and equipment, the Institute 
owns 16 permanent buildings and 110 acres of land. 
It has well equipped laboratories for instruction in the 
physical sciences and a well arranged and well con- 
ducted library. For instruction and training of the 
girls in the Normal School, there are two Training 
Schools, one on the campus of the Institute and one 
in the city of Petersburg. The School of Industrial 
Education is well housed in a large building located on 
the banks of the Appomattox river. The building is 
well equipped to do standard work in the trades that are 


now offered 





ae 
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Hampton Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 


James E, Greece, Principal FRANK K. Rocers, Treasurer 
Georce P. PHENIx, Vice Principal Witiam H. Scovitte, Secretary 


OUNDED in 1868 by General Armstrong to train selected colored youths who should go out to teach 
F and lead their people. 
Hampton stands for “a sound body, a trained capacity, and an unselfish outlook on life.” 
Hampton has over 2512 graduates and more than 8800 former students; also numerous outgrowths, in 
cluding Tuskegee, founded by Booker T. Washington. 


COLLEGIATE DIVISION 
I The Teachers College 
School of Agriculture—offering a four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
School of Education—offering a four-year high-school teachers course leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and two two-year courses leading to appropriate diplomas. 
School of Home Economics—offering a two-year course leading to a diploma. 
Summer School for Teachers—aims to meet the needs of teachers in service. 
II The School of Business—offering a two-year course leading to a diploma. 
III The Trade School—offering a two-year contractors’ and builders’ course leading to a diploma and a four 
year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Admission—Applicants who can present 15 units from an accredited high school will be admitted, provided 
they can also pass successfully physical and medical examination and certain standard tests 
Degrees—The degree of Bachelor of Science will be grauted to those men and women who satisfactorily 
complete any of the four-year courses offered by the Teachers College. 
Diplomas—Diplomas will be granted to students wo satisfactorily complete any of the two-year courses 
in the Collegiate Division. 
SECONDARY DIVISION 
I Academy—offering a standard, four-year high-school course, which is accredited by the Virginia Department 
of Education. 
II Trade School—offering four-year courses in 11 trales, including Automobile Mechanics, DBlacksmithin 
Bricklaying and Plastering, Cabinet-making, Carpentry, Machine Work, Painting, Printing, Steamfittir 
and Plumbing, Tailoring, Wheelwrighting. 
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State Government of Virginia 


Officers and Heads of Departments of State Government 


Parke P. Deans 
John R. Saunders 
B. O. James 

J. M. Hayes, Jr. 
John M. Purcell 

C. Lee Moore 
Rosewell Page 

Wm. F. Smyth 
Harris Hart 

John W. Richardson 


W. W. Sale 
John H. Hall, Jr 
Davis Bottom.................. 


Charles A. Osborne....... 
Dr. Henry R. McIlwaine 
Rice M. Y ouell 

Harry B. Smith 

Carter W. Wormley 

Dr. Thomas L. Watso1 
Chapin Jones 

W. McDonald Lee 

Dr. Ennion G. Williams 


Dr. J. T. Mastin 
C. H. Morrisett 
John W. Williams 
Geo. W. Koiner 
Daniel A. Kinsey 
William F. Rhea 
O. L. Shewmake 
Berkley D. Adams 
R. T. Wilson 

C. M. Chichester 
Mason Mangum 
J. W. West.. 
Burton Marye 


Joseph Button 
Myron E. Bristow 
Henry G. Shirley 
Nugh B. Sproul 
Rufus K. Sanders 
Wade H. Massie 
I. Walke Truxton 
Charles G. Kizer 
Richard F. Beirne 
Bolling H. Handy 
Wade M. Miles 

\. C. Smith 

A. C. Timmons 


Dr; “0, 


Stephenson 


E. LEE TRINKLE, Governor 


JUNIUS E. WEST, Lieutenant Governor 





.Secretary to the Governor. 

.Attorney General. 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner. 

State Treasurer. 

_Auditor of Public Accounts 

Second Auditor. 

State Accountant. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Register of the Land Office and Superintendent of Public Grounds 
g I 


and Buildings. 

.Adjutant General. 

.Commissioner of Labor. 

Superintendent of Public Printing 

.State Purchasing Agent. 

.State Librarian. 

-Superintendent of the Penitentiary. 

Prohibition Enforcement Officer. 

.State Publicity Agent. 

. State Geologist, University, Va 

..State Forester, University, Va. 

State Game Commissioner. 

Health Commissioner. 

.Assistant Health Commissioner. 

-Commissioner of Public Welfare. 

._Director Legislative Reference Bureau. 

.Clerk of the House of Delegates and Keeper of the Rolls of Virginia. 
..Commissioner of Agriculture and Immigration. 
-Commissioner Dairy and Food. 

.Chairman State Corporation Commission 

..State Corporation Commission. 

.State Corporation Commission. 

.Clerk, State Corporation Commission. 

Counsel, State Corporation Commission 

Commerce Counsel, State Corporation Commission. 
-Engineer and Inspector, State Corporation Commission. 
-Civil Engineer and Assistant Assessor of Mineral Land, State Cor- 

poration Commiission. 

-Commissioner of Insurance 

-Chief Bank Examiner 

-Chairman, State Highway Commission. 

-State Highway Commission 

-State Highway Commission. 

State Highway Commission 

-State Highway Commission 

-Chairman, Industrial Commission of Virginia. 
-Industrial Commission of Virginia. 

Industrial Commission of Virginia 
--Deputy Commissioner, Industrial Commission of Virginia 
Secretary, Industrial Commission of Virginia. 

Examiner of Claims and Statistician, Industrial Commission of Virginia. 
Medical Examiner, Industrial Commission of Virginia 
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VA. DEPT. AGR. 
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J 


w from the top of the Blue Ridge Mountains looking west, taking in large apple orchards, farms, and a part of the town of 
Waynesboro, in the Valley of Virginia. 


Why Not Buy a Home in Virginia? 


OW is a good time to locate in Virginia. 
N With a diversified soil, varied eleva- 

tion, mild climate, and a well distributed 
rainfall, Virginia presents an opportunity for all 
kinds of agricultural pursuits. Her topographi- 
cal and soil conditions are so varied that the 
man who wants to carry on any kind of farm- 
ing adapted to the temperate zone, and who 
wants a home where the summers are not op- 
pressively hot and where the winters are mild, 
can find what he wishes somewhere in the State. 
There are wide ranges in the prices of good 
There are fine highly improved 
country estates with expensive modern homes 


farm lands. 


where the land values are largely determined by 
the improvements and are correspondingly high. 
There are well improved farms with comfortable 
homes that can be bought at moderate prices, 
and there is unimproved land, responding readi- 
ly to proper methods in farming, that can be 
bought for prices relatively low. 

There are now in successful operation in Vir- 
gimia the finest truck farms, large dairies, great 
commercial orchards, extensive bluegrass farms 
where export beef cattle are shipped direct from 
the richest pastures, a variety of undeveloped 
deposits of minerals, abundant water power, and 


wide-awake farmers’ organizations. 





Write for the New Hand Book to 
s G. W. KOINER, Commissioner of Agriculture, 


Richmond, Virginia 
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® BRADLEY'S © 
PRIMARY MATERIALS 


“The Little Things that Count” 


THE MOST careful attention to small details is characteristic of the entire 
Milton Bradley Company line of educational materials. No item is ever 
slighted in manufacture because it must sell atalow price. One feature which 
means much to the primary teacher is the fact that allitems are substantially 
boxed; for ‘‘when the box goes’’, the contents will soon follow. 


COLORED WOODEN STICKS 


BOXES contain colored sticks, ranging in length from 1 inch to 5 in- 

ches. Each length of sticks is tied separately. 

No. 102—1,000 Sticks in 6 colors, paper box. Price, 40 cents; 
weight, 10 ozs. 

No. 103—1,500 Sticks in 6 colors, polished wood box. Price, 
$1.25; weight, 1 lb. 7 ozs. 


COLORED WOODEN BEADS 

MRS. HAILMANN’S 4% inch beads, six assorted colors, in spheres, cubes 

and cylinders: All cleanly bored to insure easy stringing. 

No. 464—1 gross 14 in. (spheres), 40 cents; weight, 6 ozs. 

No. 465—1,000 14 in. (spheres), wood box, $2.50; weight, 2 lbs. 
1 oz. 

No. 466—1,000 14 in. (spheres), pasteboard box, $2.00; weight, 
1 lb. 13 ozs. 

No. 470—1 gross 1% in. (spheres, cubes, cylinders), 40 cents; 
weight, 2 lbs. 8 ozs. 

No. 470A—1,000 1% in. (spheres, cubes, cylinders), wood box, 
$2.50; weight, 3 lbs. 4 ozs. 

No. 473—1,000 (spheres, cubes, cylinders), pasteboard box, 
$2.00; weight, 2 lbs. 4 ozs. 

No. 470B—38 dozen 14 in. (spheres, cubes, cylinders), 15 cents; 
weight, 3 ozs. 

No. 470C—1 gross )4 in. uncolored (spheres, cubes, cylinders), 
40 cents; weight, 8 ozs. 


PRIMARY COUNTING BLOCKS 


No. 8242—These are used for counting and also to teach form, 
size, comparison of volume, composition and division or analy- 
sis. The box contains 54 blocks of various sizes. In strong, pol- 
ished wood box. Price, per box, $2.00; mailing weight, 5 lbs. 7 ozs. 


CUBICAL COUNTING BLOCKS 


THESE are 1-inch wooden cubes, plain and in sixteen standard colors. They 

are used for the study of numbers and for form and design. Packed in 

paper boxes. 

No. 8037—27 colored cubes, paper box, 25 cents; weight, 14 ozs. 

No. 8038—100 plain cubes, paper box, 75 cents; weight, 2 lbs. 

No. 8039—100 colored cubes, paper box, 80 cents; weight, 2 lbs. 

No. 8040—500 plain cubes, in bulk, in paper box, $2.50; weight, 
9 lbs. 4 ozs. 

No. 8041—500 assorted colored cubes, paper box, $2.75; weight, 
9 lbs. 4 ozs. 


Order by name and number. Enclose check or money order. Add postage 
for parcel post shipment. Address nearest office. 
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An Announcement: 





Literature 


623 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 





Over four million children are today using Reading 
Readers by Free and 
Studies in English by Robbins and Row. 

The Brown-Eldredge Arithmetics are new. A 
three book series by generally known authors, pre- 
pared with that same thought and care which has 


characterized our previous publications. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Treadwell or 


104 Fifth Avenue 
New York 








PREVENTORIUM FUND—Reports Received Since Last Issue 


District B—Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman, 
121 West 28th St., Norfolk, Va. 


Pledged. Paid. 
Accomac 13 $40.00 

Elizabeth City 14 
Isle of Wight l 2.00 
Nansemond 7 4.00 
York ] 2.00 
Norfolk county 544.00 
Newport News 116 232.00 
Suffolk 21 36.00 
Portsmouth 143 158.00 
Norfolk 348 681.40 
$1.699 OO 

his money is in bank at 4 per cent. 


Portsmouth has 9 elementary schools pledged 100 
per cent; 162 teachers, 143 pledges. 
Norfolk has 11 elementary schools pledged 100 per 


nt; 599 teachers, 348 pledges. 


Newport News is pledged 100 per cent in the entire 
orps; 116 teachers, 116 pledges. 

Norfolk county 88 per cent paid in full; 154 teachers, 
136 paid 


District D—A. M. Bruce, Chairman, 
Emporia, Va. 

Greenesville county . $84.00 
. 56.00 


$76.00 
24.00 


Cumberland 


Amount paid 


Pledged Paid 
Farmville S. T. College 36.00 24.00 
Dinwiddie 28.4) 12.00 
Brunswick 24.00 12.00 
Prince Georg 16.00 8 ) 
Prince Edward 18.00 g (\) 
Nottoway 8.00 4.00 
Petersburg SO) 400 
Lunenburg & OO 4.00 
\melia 4.00 400 
Surry 4.00 
Total $294.00 $180.00 
Note: Mr. Bruce has resigned on account of leaving 


been 


Hoke, Hopewell, Va., has 


appointed chairman of District D. 


the district. R. K 


District F—L. F. Shelburne, Chairman, 
Clifton Forge, Va. 
Amount paid $172.00 
Amount pledged 84 00 
$756.00 


Total pledged and paid 


District G—Kate L. Fifer, Chairman, 
Staunton, Va. 


$60.00 
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REPORT OF DISTRICT B CONFERENCE 
District B Conference was held this year at Blair 


Junior High School in Norfolk, April 12. In point of 


attendance and general interest this was again the 
banner meeting of the State. There were fifteen hun- 
dred teachers present filling the auditorium of the school 


building. The meeting was presided over by Mr. Joseph 


H. Saunders, superintendent of Newport News and 
vice-president of the district 
The program was as follows 
Morning Session 
l. Music by the Maury High School Glee Club. 
2. Address by Dr. William Mather Lewis, president 
of George Washington University. 


3. Address: “Jefferson's Contribution to Education,” 
Dy Dr. J A. ( pre sident of the 
College of William and Mary. 


Chandler, 


Afternoon Session 


1. Singing led by Miss Jean Dunn, of Blair Junior 
High School. 

Z. Address by Dr. William Mather Lewis. 

Election of a vice-president. 

Joseph H Saunders was re-elected to this posi- 

tion for another term. 

4. Report of the Committee on Resolutions, which 
were adopted as follows: 

Be it Resolved First, That we the teachers of District 
B of the State Teachers Association now assembled do 
extend our thanks to the Norfolk City School Board, 
Superintendent Mason, Norfolk Teachers Association 
and the principal and teachers of the Blair Junior High 
School for the hospitality and for the many courtesies 
extended during this meeting. We further extend our 
thanks to those who have contributed both papers and 
addresses on the program of this conference and to 
Joseph H. Saunders for the two splendid meetings ar- 
ranged under his leadership. 

Second, That we heartily endorse the movement to 
establish a preventorium for the teachers of Virginia 
and we suggest the teachers not only pledge their full 
quota but endeavor to pay the full amount the present 
session. 

Third, That it is the sense of this body of teachers 
that the schools of Virginia should lead in the great 
national movement to purchase and endow Monticello 


and make it a national shrine. 
[ D. W. Peters, Chairman, 
| J. Leon Copp, 
Commit J GERTRUDE Davis, 
Lucy Mason Hott, 


G,. ( (QUTLAND, 


DISTRICT C MEETING MAY 10 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


After a program of addresses by Dr. J. A. C. 


Chandler, president of the College of William and Mary, 
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and H. C. Krebs, division superintendent of schools of 
the city of Williamsburg, and Mrs. Sarah Lee Fain, 
member of the State Legislature from the city of 
Norfolk, the following business items were passed: 


1. On motion, it was decided to go into the election of 
officers at this meeting. 
2 Dr. J. A. G. 


to represent this district on the board of directors 
of the State Teachers Association for another term 


Chandler was unanimously elected 


of two years. 
3. Mr. G. L. 
was elected to the office of vice-president of Dis- 


Baker, principal of the Varina schools, 

trict C for the next two years. 

4. On motion, the following were elected members 
of the publicity committee of this district: 
Miss Adair, of Richmond; Mr. Homer 
Thomas, of Williamsburg; Miss Bertha Scott, of 
Glen Allen. 


Cornelia 





RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY DISTRICT D 
AT THEIR MEETING IN APRIL, 1924 
I. Since the annual District D Teachers 
tion meetings are not as well attended as they should 


Associa- 


be, therefore, 

Be it Resolved, schools in 
should and 
urged by the respective division superintendents to at- 


That all division 


close during the session 


each 
all teachers be 


tend. 


II. Be it Resolved, That District D pledges one hun- 
dred per cent support of the campaign to raise funds 
for the Preventorium. 


III. Be it Resolved, That District D advocates one 
hundred per cent subscriptions to the Virginia Journal 
of Education. 


IV. Be it Resolved, That District D looks with 
extreme disfavor upon the antagonism and dissension 
between the Co-Operative Education Association and 
the Parent-Teachers Association and, therefore, 
strongly urges that these organizations either con- 
solidate or divide the field to the end that there may 
be harmony and no lost effort nor duplication in the 


work being attempted. 


\. Be it Resolved, That special recognition be given 
the president for the excellent program he arranged 
and to the speakers who so ably instructed their audi- 


ences. 


Resolved, That District D expresses its 


for the splendid hospitality and 


\ [. Be il 
sincere appreciation 
entertainment given it by the Emporia school and com 


munity 


HOLSINGER, 


cj. 
Re v¢ lutt ns C¢ mimiuttee. J > * 
R. Lee CHAMBLISS, 
\ 
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Educational News and Comments 


HuNpbrEps of Virginia teachers will be in Washington 
during the meeting of the N. E. A. the last days of 
June and the first week of July. They will be at Vir- 
ginia Headquarters in the New Willard Hotel and at 
the Virginia Journal Booth in the Exhibit Hall under 
the Auditorium; in fact, they will be everywhere mixing 
with the visitors welcoming them to the East and in- 
viting them to visit some of our educational institutions 
and places of historic interest. Some of the old-time 
Virginia hospitality will be in evidence at this meeting. 

<> 

Our friends from the middle west and the far west 
will be interested in the June issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. In this issue, they can learn 
much about the present status of education in Virginia; 
Virginia teachers-will be proud of this number and will 
preserve it as a sort of directory of the present state of 
progress of education in our State. 

<> 

THE American Motorist, a magazine devoted to the 
interests of motor tourists, devotes its entire May issue 
to Virginia. This issue of the American Motorist and 
the June issue of the Virginia Journal of Education are 
probably the greatest boost Virginia has had in a long 
time. One who reads these two issues will be surprised 
at the varied interests Virginia offers for the study of 
history and for the opportunities for education, agricul- 
ture and the industries. These two special issues tell 
the story of Virginia’s historic homes and shrines, her 
wonderful natural curiosities and boulevards for motor 
travel, all of which will bring thousands of people to 
Virginia and fill our trails and main highways with 
automobiles carrying visitors from every part of this 
country through “The Beckoning Land.” 

<> 

Dr. J. A. C. CHANDLER, president of the College of 
William and Mary, will be the speaker at the Tomb of 
Washington on the occasion of the visit of the members 
of the N. E. A. to Mount Vernon during the Wash- 
ington meeting. Dr. Chas. G. Maphis, dean of the 
Summer Quarter, University of Virginia, will be one 
of the speakers at the visit to Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

<> 

Tue Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations will be established at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity It will be a unique contribution to investigation 
and research in the vast field of world affairs. It is 
to be a graduate school and open to disciplined and 
The school will be the first of its 

It is possible that a new and dis- 


mature students. 
kind in the world. 
tinctive degree will be awarded for work successfully 
completed in this field. 
<> 

THIRTY-NINE students of the University of ‘Virginia 
and seven alumni were recently elected to the Phi Beta 
Among these were Chas. G. Maphis, 


Kappa Society 


dean of the Summer Quarter, and Preston Banks Car- 
wile and his wife, Louis Corine Carwile. This is the 
first instance of a woman being elected to membership 
in this society at the University of Virginia. Of the 
thirty-nine new members elected twenty-seven are from 
Virginia. 
<> 
THE Kansas State Teachers’ College has more calls 
for teachers who can teach music in combination with 
other subjects than any other combination. Why not 
the combination of music and mathematics? We have 
a teacher in one of the high schools in Virginia carry- 
combination of home Latin. 
<> 
ACCORDING to examinations made by school medical 
inspectors of New York State during 1922-23, 47 per 
cent of the children living in cities, 48.9 per cent of 
those living in villages, and only 27.4 per cent of those 
living in rural districts are physically normal. 
<> 
A DENTAL SURVEY of all pupils enrolled in the schools 
of Anna, Ill., recently completed by the combined ef- 
forts of the city school superintendent, the school nurse, 
and local dentists, showed that 80.4 per cent of the 
pupils had from 1 to 17 cavities; 22.8 per cent, abscesses 
or roots that needed extraction; 16.5 per cent, dirty 
teeth; 55.4 per cent, fairly clean teeth; 27.9 per cent, 
clean teeth; 44.9 per cent, calculus; and 29.6 per cent, 
stained teeth; also that 7.5 per cent use no brush; 47.9 
per cent use a brush irregularly; and 44.6 per cent use 
a brush daily. All the examinations were free and the 
plan simple. Each child was given a card with in- 
struction to make an appointment outside of school 
hours with his own dentist. As a result of the inspec- 
tion a large number of the pupils have already had 
repair work done. 


ing the economics and 


<> 


REPRESENTATIVE recreational leaders from Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia held a conference in Richmond 
May 15 and 16 under the auspices of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. They discussed 
questions of financing recreational work by municipal 
appropriations, seasonal activities, best method of 
providing swimming pools, and the development of 
music and the drama among the people. 

<> 

Dr. Witson Ger, of the University of Virginia, is 
digging up some very interesting statistics concerning 
He finds that 25.6 per 
cent of the farms in the State are operated by tenants; 


rural and agricultural Virginia. 
25 states have less farm tenancy than Virginia. Among 
the so-called sixteen Southern states 13 have less ten- 
than Virginia. The three counties in the State 
having the highest farm tenancy are Accomac with 61 


ancy 


per cent, Southampton with 59.2 per cent and North 


ampton with 542 per cent. Pittsylvania and Halifax 
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farmers tenants. An in- 
United States 


next with half of their 
fact 


is that it is steadily 


COME 
farm tenancy in the 


increasing. Farm tenancy 


teresting about 


has an 


interesting educational aspect \mong tenant farmers, 
7) per cent have finished their education below the 
seventh grade and 56 per cent of their children get 
only a fourth grade education. Tenant farmers are the 


nes who most strenuously oppos¢ mpulsory education. 


De. Henry Louis Situ, president of Washington 
and Lee University, delivered recently the commence 
ment addresses at the State College for Women at 
Vallahassee, Florida, and at the University of Florida, 


Gainesville. The subject of his address was “The Ex 


panding Life.” He said that the ability to live the ex 
panding life is once the proof and the measure of 
man’s greatness. Keep your mind open and growing 
and escape narrowness was the burden of his appeal 
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WILLIAM J. 
of the New York City public school system. 
as one of the associate superintendents of that system 


O’SHEA was recently elected to the head 
He served 
for many years. —— 

boards of the 
James City New 
Superintendent H. L. 


AT A school 
counties of 
held at the 
May 15, 


transacted 


meeting of the 
City, 


joint 


Charles and Kent, 


office of Division 


some important items of business 


Among the 


Harris on 


were resolutions passed was 


one referring to the use in the Virginia schools of 
textbooks, especially in history, which do not recognize 
the priority of the first permanent English settlement at 
Jamestown. The resolution deplores the fact of and 
emphatically discourages the use of such texts in that 
division The joint board instructed the superin- 
tendent to write letter of 


of such books calling their attention to the unfair and 


protest to the publishers 
unjust treatment of historical facts relating to the early 


history of Virginia. 


Book Reviews 


SUPERVISED STUDY SPELLER, by Willard EF. Tidyman. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 116 pages 


Within the past ten years we have improved wonder- 
fully the teaching of spelling 


largely to the study by 


in our schools. This is due 


scientific educational leaders 
subject of spelling. 
State 


contribution to 


and writers of textbooks on the 


Our own Professor Tidyman, of the Teachers’ 


a notable 
a small volume entitled 


College, Farmville, has made 
and given us 


One of the 


this field of study 


Supervised Study Speller outstanding fea- 


tures of the volume is a fine discriminating balance of 


what may be regarded as the suggested pedagogy of 


spelling and the textual material. The progress of the 


child in learning to spell is indicated by words and 
devices page after page and week after week. Specific 
directions for the use of the dictionary are indicated 


at the time when the child should become familiar 


with its use. 
best 


Tidyman is decidedly the 


that has 


This speller by Dr. 


organized and usuable speller come to our 


notice. 


TEACHERS 


AGENCY 





FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 









CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Before April First.64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
me NEWYORK KANSAS CITT MO 
Flatiron Bldg. aici j 
TIMOR COLUMBUS.0. 
j BALTES St. We place BE. Long St. 
z ‘ 4p a - PITTSBURG PA. eachers | SPOKANE, WASH. 


5130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


= ele SU WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 








Best College and High School positions are 
filled early. Enroll now for 1924 - 1925 
vacancies. 

Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 











Vigna Engravers Co’ 
Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers o of Cuts that Print 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 318 


900-000 9000000 
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When the State of Virginia Adopted 


ROBINSON - BREASTED -SMITH’S | 


General History of Europe 


| 
for the one-book course in European history, it recognized the skill with which this book | 
accomplishes its somewhat difficult task of giving the high-school student a general back. 
ground of World History. The material has been so arranged as to form a well-balanced and | 
continuous story of man’s progress from the earliest beginning of civilization down to our | 
own day. A style that has the interest of a novel, numerous Wlustrations, and an emphasis | 
on those phases of the past which help us to understand the present, make history living 

and significant.. One-third of the book is devoted to the last century. | 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Ave., New York 








iit ae 














— 














EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


By Franklin T. Baker and Ashley H. Thorndike 

ARE ON THE VIRGINIA STATE ADOPTED LIST | 
A series characterized by | 

SCIENTIFIC BALANCE 


between attractive content and practical method. 





Optional Basal 


Primer 


First Supplementary 


First Reader Third Reader 
Second Reader Fourth Reader 
Fifth Reader 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Representative 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City W. S. Gooch, University, Va. 
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Service Important to Teachers 


and School Officials 











Teaching Charts 











We maintain the largest teacher placement work f N as 1 R : 
ray ‘| € 
in the United States under one management O ationa eputation 
‘under the direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 E. 
Jackson Blvd.. Chicago) McConnell’s Anatomical, Physiological and Hygiene 
Chart. Lithographed in full colors, based on Gray’s 
Anatomical W S Covers subjects yroug y 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., caer’ Sake Cos” ee Ge a 
New York. AE pet Papen raga 0 ee ee eee 
ienctates —— pet inal teil with muslit Price with adjustable steel stand 
| . rwecla eS in Thi I ‘ 00 ork, Ch dine ott tee nel 
et aaa aoe folding wall-bracket.......-.++++ sesvenesseraneaees $12.00 
| work. also such positions as ge ts an tenis Same, mounted on cloth, price with stand......... $18.00 
| agers and purchasing agents for schools, —— heneraapid Reading Chart. Primary Reading, 
{ registrars, secretaries, cafeteria directors and rd and ject method combined, Phonics, Primary 
trained nurses Arithme tic, Prit iry Drawing, Penmanship. Lithographed 
large and clear on strong paper edged with _ linen, 
| FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 4) pag 2x44 inches, price with adjustable steel stand 
Chicago. Sind Seda sien $10.50 
\ffiliated offices in principal cities. McConnelt's A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart. 48 pages 
\lphabet and Primary Reading, Primary Numbers and 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Tem- Scrist. The most primary chart made. Pages 22x32; 
| ple; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. large clear type. Price with stand or bracket...... $8.50 
Exclusively for college (including teachers McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart. An effective and 
colleges) and university work attractive means of presenting first principles of 
metic Lithographed in full colors, 32 pages, 32x44 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern 1es, edged with cloth. Price with adjustable steel 
Building, Washington. stat ae ar f6ldine wall Wriekel, ..cssccccscsccsicrescons $10.50 
General teac her pl 1 em nt work Affiliated Prices include postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
; offices in principal cities 
refunded without question. Descriptive circulars of any 
‘ ' ’ Ss t ) S S. 
If you are planning to attend the N. E. A. oF heey Shares Gy Tyee Seaee 
meeting in Washington June 29-July 5. we extend 
to you a cordial invitation to call at our booth as McConnell School Map Co. 
well as at our office in the Southern Building. : 
If vou have difficulty in securing a room in Wash- Dept. J., 213 Institute Place, CHICAGO 
ington, we shall be glad to be of assistance to you. “Most Widely Used Maps in America” 
—_ a cate ieeitiitaae 
a 
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1Sand Sci 


Catalogs are Our Specialties 
ESTIMATES 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 
| 
| 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 









































Supplies— 


of every description. Prompt and efficient 
service at the right prices insure satisfac- 
tion at all times. 


ASK FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG 
No. 57 


Large stocks of pads, tablets, composi- 
tion books, student note books, etc., always 
available. 


Special made-to-order tablets on short 
notice. 
Write us for prices and samples. 


The Baughman Stationery Co. 


Wholesale School Supplies 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Protect Your School Books 


from “greasy fingers” and rough 
usage with Walraven Book Covers. 
They fit the books perfectly, will 
not come off and last longer be- 
cause of their double corners and 
double backs. Samples for the ask- 
ing. Address 





A.T.Walraven Book Cover Co. | 7 


Dallas, Texas. Chicago, Ill. » 














| 
Safer Than Money 


N° matter when or where you 
“* go you will want one of our 
folders of Travelers’ Checks. 
They are— 


They are more convenient and 
safer to carry than actual cur- 
rency, and wherever money 
means anything, our Travelers’ 
Checks mean money. 


"We will be glad to issue them to yoy in any 
amounts desired. We also issue of 
- credit, ° 











The leading American Reference Work. 


370 Spring Street, Atlanta, Ga. 





Association and approved or adopted in many states. 
Reading and Study. Immediate delivery of full sets, charges prepaid. 





The New International Encyclopedia| 
Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


Recommended by the American Library 
Specially arranged Courses of 
Payments may 
be divided over one or two school years if desired. Free book of sample pages sent 
on request. 


(When Writing Please Mention “Virginia Journal of Education” ) 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan Funds available. 

The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science, 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B. S.-in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms. 

IX Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

rr. Department of eering.— Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms. 

Iv. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. — Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years cf age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; 
loan funds for both men and women. 

VIr. The Summer Quarter.— The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 


Yor further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address: 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 























VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 


(The State Agricultural and Mechanical College) 
All Curricula Open Alike to Men and Women 


Four-year curricula for high school graduates leading to the B. S. 
degree in Agriculture, Engineering, Science, and Teacher-Training. 
Two-year curricula in Pre-Medical, Pre-Pharmacy, Pre-Dental, Pre-Law, 


and Home Demonstration. 


Short unit curricula in Agricultural 
branches and printing (Linotype). 


For catalogue and full particulars, address 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, V. P. I., BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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WE alone since 
the World ed 
have been preseni- 
Sim liiComirveleital 
Exposition Gold 
Medal awards 
covering our 
entire line of 
NIGITI MANOS UCILTa KS 





INSIST On our ma~- 
lerials when you 
wani the besi 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


A Word to the Rural Teacher 


LIPPINCOTT’S HORN-ASHBAUGH SPELLER 
stands alone in adaptability to rural con- 
ditions. By individual study on individual 
difficulties it saves the teacher's time. It 
lays down a simple and specific method 
which any teacher can follow. The 
definiteness of this method makes super- 
vision precise and easy. Its organization 
alone permits the Lesson-Alternation plan 
without disturbing the review scheme. 
Every element of content and organization 
is backed by scientific knowledge. It is 
efficient, complete, and built on the seat- 


work basis. 


229 So. 6th St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

















DRAPER’S “SANITARY ” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 





More State Adoptions 





FLORIDA 
On Vebruary 20 the State of Mlorida adopted 
the following Supplementary Readers: 
Pleasant Land of Play—Maude M. Grant 
Windmills and Wooden Shoes—Maude M. (iant 
Uncle Jim the Fire Chief—-Angie Ousley Rosser 


Favorite Stories—Book Four 
Favorite Stories—Book Five 
Favorite Steories—Book Six 


Mahel Lee Cooper 
KENTUCKY 
On April 3 the State of Kentucky adopted 
Windmil!s and Wooden Shoes—Maude M. Grant 
Uncle Jim the Fire Chief—Angie ©usley Rosser 


Favorite Stories—Book Four 
Favorite Stories—Book Five 
Favorite Stories— Book naa 
Mahel Lee Cooy « 
Problems in Elementary ‘Wesduediine 
lugo J. P. Vitz 
High School Engiish Kern and Nobl 


ALABAMA 
On May 8 the State of Alabama adopted 
History Stories of Alabama—Mrs. P. L. Matthews 
Victory Historical Map and Outline Books 
Early European History, Modern European History 
Windmills and Wooden Shoes—Maude M. Grant 


The Southern Publishing Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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THEY SAVE 


Your Stockings 
Your Feet and 
Your Pocketbook 











Many Cantilever Shoe wearers have discovered that their 
hosiery wears an unusually long time. The non-rubbing heel 
of the Cantilever Shoe does away with friction at the heel of 
the stocking. The natural lines make the shoe fit so smoothly 
that there is practically no chafing to wear out hosiery. By 
wearing Cantilevers, you will probably save half the cost of 
your shoes through the longer wear you get out of your stock- 
ings. That's real economy, isn't it? 


Your feet, however, are the most precious things that the 
Cantilever Shoe saves. The natural shape and the flexible 
arch give you wonderful comfort and keep your feet young. 
The arch of the shoe fits up snugly to the undercurve of the 
foot, giving restful support without hampering the action of 

~~ the foot muscles. The foot has a chance to build up arch 

~ strength through exercise. The well placed moderate heel 
inclines you to toe straight ahead, taking the strain off the 
inner and weaker side of the foot. This prevents flat foot 
and helps tto correct weak arches. 


At the newly reduced prices, Cantilevers save your 
pocketbook. We have been able to lower the prices of all 
Cantilever Shoes without changing their fine quality, because 
sales have increased to an extent that makes manufacturing 
more economical. Cantilevers wear a long time. They hold 
their shape and trim appearance, too. Considering their dura- 
bility and their moderate prices, Cantilever Shoes are prob- 
ably the best footwear investment that anyone could make. 


antilever 
Shoe 











Lynchburg 
Nerfolk_ 
Ric'smond 
Roancke_______ 
Charlottesville. 
Harrisonburg _ - 
Newport News 


Norfolk 


CANTILEVER STORES IN VIRGINIA 


Isbell-Bowman & Co., 819 Main 
sas eee a anne Ames & Brownley 
— Sycle, 11 W. Broad 
__________I. Bachrach Shoe Co., 212 S. Jefferson Street 
itimeedae W. J. Keller Co. 
ee B. Ney and Son 
_______-Oser Brothers 
_______-Burk & Company 
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Equip with*A MERICAN” Desks 
LAI True, the fact that American Schools have 


bought more than 4,000,000 of our Tubu- 
lar Steel Desks is, of itself, no adequate rea- 
son why our desk shouldbe selected by you. 
Butsuch popularity means to the man who does buy it 
that his judgment of fine and enduring workmanship 
has been adequately substantiated. Think of the 
scrutiny to which this desk must have been subjected! 


Month in and month out American crafts- 
men have been building desks in anticipation of 
the greatly accelerated demand that seems in- 
evitable through the summer and fall. The 
result is that our distributors’ warehouses 
throughout the country are stocked with school 
merchandise that has been fashioned to care- 
fully studied standards. There has been no 
necessity to sacrifice care and quality to the 
rush of a ruthless production program. 


And now, fifty-one branches and distribut- 
ing organizations are ready to supply your 
needs on time—quickly but UNHURRIED. 


American Geating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Fifteen models for classroom and auditorium—each designed to serve a particular 
purpose particularly well—each fully guaranteed. Catalogue A-155 sent on request. 





Distributors for 


nia and West Vergini 


Virginia School 


( \) : 
Richmond, Va Churlestoi, W. Va 
Virg 


Supply Co 


1 
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Of Interest and Profit to Every Teacher 





Pittman’s Successful Teaching in Rural Schools 
(<lmerican [iducation Series) 
By Marvin S. Pittman, Head of Department of Rural Education, 


Vichigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Cloth, 12mo. 294 Pages Price, $1.40 


A SERIES of friendly. human letters from one schoolteacher to another, which deal with 

the important rural-school problems of today. Every country teacher who reads this 
book will feel that the writer was acquainted with the very problems which she herself 
finds most perplexing. 

These letters tell the simple, intimate story of how one teacher met the school problems 
that confronted her and how she overcame them. It is a record of achievement that is 
within the reach of all. Nothing less pedantic in style than these letters has ever been 
written for teachers, yet nothing more enlightening or inspiring. Each chapter closes with 
questions and references for teachers’ reading. 


La Rue’s Psychology for Teachers 
(American Education Series) 


By Daniet W. La Rue, State Normal School, West Chester, Penn. 
Cloth, 12mo. 288 Pages Price, $1.40 


HERE is nothing that every teacher needs in his work more than a knowledge of psy- 

chology. Here is a text-book on psychology so live, stimulating, interesting, and practical 
that any teacher may read it with pleasure from beginning to end. 

This book is written in plain, everyday English, free from pedantic mannerisms. The 
process of reasoning is simple and logical. In almost every chapter the author shows the 
teacher how to make a practical application of the facts and principles that have just been 
discussed. Other unique features are the exercises printed at the head of each chapter and 
the experiments which are related closely to everyday experiences. 


Corson’s Our Public Schools: Their Teachers, Pupils, and Patrons 


By Oscar T. Corson, LL.D., formerly State Commissioner of Common Schools for Ohio. 
Cloth, 8vo 302 Pages Price, $1.28 


RITTEN from a nation-wide acquaintance with teachers and school conditions, this book 

offers a valuable discussion of vital phases of public school work. It dares to be frank, 
sympathetic. humorous. and gently satirical. It will appeal to older teachers and super- 
intendents because it ennobles and dignifies the profession in which they are engaged; it will 
appeal to young teachers through its clear understanding of their difficulties and through the 
inspiration which it affords in overcoming them. 


McFee’s The Teacher, the School, and the Community 
By Inez N. McFee, Teacher in Springdale, Ark. 


Cloth, 12mo. 256 Pages Price, $1.28 

HIS book is intended as a practical aid for young country teachers and beginning grade- 

school teachers. It deals with the physical, the mental, and the moral training of the 
child, and presents a variety of suggestions, helps, and recreations which will make the study 
of the common branches more interesting. 

There are chapters upon each of the various subjects taught in the best ungraded schools 
of today, others which are practical discussions of such matters as school government, the 
conducting of recitations, the awakening of community interest in schools and better rural 
living generally. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Let Us Equip Your Schools with Modern Furniture and Seating 


Is it not about time for you to equip your auditorium? 





The best desks are none too good AUDITORIUM OPERA CHAIRS 
for your school. American Tubular PORTABLE CHAIRS 
Steel Desk will outlast any other desk. FOLDING CHAIRS 
Complete Line of Everything for Schools and Colleges :: Write for Catalogs and Prices Today 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1177 “te 2000-12 W. Marshall St. “t RicHMOND, VA. 








THE 
LITERATURE AND LIFE SERIES 


is a Course in Literature whose parts are correlated so that pupils see their 











clations. 

The difference between knowledge and information lies just there: in the 
former the relation of facts is grasped; in the latter the facts remain distinct, 
they do not join or mesh. Education spells attainment of a grasp on things 
in their relations. To be educated is to be more than just well-informed 

Is the Literature work of your High School so organized as really to edu 
cate? If not, install the Literature and Life Series. It spells Education, not 
mere information. 

Inquiries gladly received. 
Write our nearest office. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ATLANTA 
624 S. Wabash Ave 5 W. 19th St. 63 N. Pryor St 
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Two Books Whieh Exemplify 
The New Idea in Health Education 





Winslow's Healthy Living Che Land of Health 
Vireink 9 } it wh: e . . 
irsinia Edition This is a story that children will love.  Al- 
Phis book makes hygiene the most interesting though it appeals to the child’s imagination, it 
subject in the whole curriculum. It capitalizes emphasizes in a very real way the simple health 


the instinctive desire of the child to be 
strong and healthy by presenting the doctrine 
of good health as a personal duty and as an in- 
dividual responsibility for the health of the 
community, mentary Reader. 


facts which every child should know and _ prac- 
tice. Worth while subject-matter and charm of 
style unite to make it a most desirable supple- 





The Winslow Health Series has been adopted either in whole or in part by 
the states of Oregon, Oklahoma, Mississippi, North Carolina, Georgia, and West 
Virginia, and by over one thousand four hundred cities and towns situated in all 
parts of the United States. 

Winslow’s Healthy Living, Virginia Edition, is on the optional basal list, and 
The Land of Health is on the general supplementary list for the state of Virginia 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO 








IMMEDIATE 








Shipment of Combination Stationary Desks Made 


from 


OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 


ECLIPSE 


Let Us Send You 
Complete Catalog 
of 
Seating Equipment 


ECLIPSE 


ECLIPSE 


We Specialize in 
School Desks S . 


and 






Auditorium Seating 


ECLIPSE 


The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


415 Lyric Building $$ Richmond, Va. 
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